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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——=———— 
HE Anarchists have created a scare in Paris. The officers 
of justice can scarcely find lodgings, proprietors believing 
that they are specially marked; the outer doors in good 
houses are shut, an entire innovation; and numbers of 
foreigners are leaving Paris. Urgency has been voted 
for a Bill making the blowing-up of public buildings 
or houses, even if empty, capital; and thirty-two foreign 
Anarchists have been sent over the frontier. The French 
Anarchists are “ shadowed ” night and day, and their reputed 
leader, Ravachol, has at length been arrested. Sauce- 
pans full of dynamite, and some bombs, were found in his 
lodgings, and as he is “ wanted” for a private murder, his 
shrift will probably be short. There is talk even of a Law of 
Public Safety, and of an international agreement declaring all 
Anarchists pirates; while M. de Cassagnac coolly tells the 
public that they will find they want a master, and instead of 
renouncing Monarchy, he shall wait. M. de Keratry, formerly 
Prefect of Police, says the Anarchists should be treated “ like 
mad dogs,” and the arrest of them all would probably be justi- 
fied by opinion. It is probable that the actual crimes are 
committed by very few men; but Parisian bowrgeois always 
believe that they are “sleeping above a volcano,” and every 
scoundrel with a grudge is increasing the panic by writing 
threatening letters. The Anarchists meanwhile are jubilantly 
explaining their doctrine, which is simply, that if you want a 
fine forest, you must cut down all grown trees, and trust to 
Nature for better ones. Do men advance in wisdom ? 














The German Emperor is paying heavily for his hurry. On 
Tuesday, the Catholics in the Reichstag, to punish him for 
withdrawing the Education Bill, refused the grant for a new 
corvette of the first class, upon which he had set his heart. 
The majority against the Government was 177 to 109, and it 
is said that 80 abstainers, many of them Conservatives, were 
all against the vote. Prince Bismarck, moreover, “has not 
forbidden ” the publication of his opinion that the Emperor 
is “a magnanimous young Sovereign enraptured with the 
grand and the beautiful, who is anxiously marching in the 
steps of Joseph II. to reform the world, curing all its abuses 
and follies.” The Socialists, he says, repudiate him; the 
National Liberals consider him too fickle; and now “he 
offends even the Conservatives, firm supporters of the Throne 
and the Altar, because he shrinks, and very justly, from their 
formidable demands.” The reaction against William IJ. has 
extended even to England, where the Contemporary Review for 
April gives the first place to an unsigned article describing him 
as “a modern man,”—that is, one intent on advertising himself, 
perpetually restless, and very rash. The recoil is too violent, 
for the Emperor, it is evident, can take counsel; but that his 
tongue is doing him mischief is undeniable. 


Mandalay, the present capital of Burmah, has probably 


by this time ceased to exist. Two-thirds of it were burned 
on Wednesday and Thursday, and there are signs of 
further fires. Nothing is said of the origin of the fires, 
but it can hardly be doubted that they were due to in- 
cendiaries, aggrieved either by British rule, or more pro- 
bably by decisions in the Law Courts. The city, which is 
built of wood, is not of much importance, and the capital 
should be transferred to Ava, with strict regulations against the 
use of wood, and with drainage completed before building 
begins. The Government, too, should expropriate the land 
around, now almost valueless, so that the future Municipality 
may have a revenue independent of taxation. We have 
hitherto displayed little foresight in the construction of 
Indian cities, and no originality whatever; but the selection 
of a new capital for Burmah, which ought by-and-by, when 
the railway to Bengal is completed, to be unusually rich, 
gives us a brilliant opportunity. It will not be taken, we 
fear, because nobody in India reigns long enough to care 
about the future; but still, there is the chance. 


The Behring Sea question has ended happily. The United 
States had agreed to arbitration when Lord Salisbury, to 
protect the Canadian sealers, asked that during the time occu- 
pied by the suit, the Sea, with the exception of the Prybeloff 
Islands, should be left open. The President took umbrage at 
this as a claim to property in the seals pending decision of 
the suit, and refused rather roughly, threatening in a Message 
to the Senate to defend the seals by military force. Lord Salis- 
bury thereupon telegraphed an offer that if the decision went 
against Great Britain, the sealers should be liable in damages; 
but this also was rejected, the President declaring that he would 
not exchange the right to the seals for a right to bring a 
quantity of law-suits. Lord Salisbury, however, explained 
that there was no necessity for the law-suits, as he had never 
objected to the arbitrators deciding on the amount of damage 
done during the interregnum, as part of the general “re- 
ference.” This was accepted by Mr. Harrison as perfectly 
satisfactory, and on Tuesday the Treaty was ratified by a unani- 
mous vote of the Senate. The modification in Lord Salisbury’s 
offer, or rather the explanation of his original offer, does not 
seem sufficient to account for the sudden change in the 
Washington tone; and it is difficult to doubt that Mr. 
Harrison, who is a candidate for re-election, had been warned 
by his agents that on this occasion menaces to Great Britain 
had not attracted the electors. They, in fact, cared nothing 
about the seals, and thought that as long as the proposal to 
arbitrate had been accepted, honour and interest had been 
alike satisfied. As nobody ever heard of an arbitration which 
resulted in favour of Great Britain, the American electors 
are clearly right. 


Mr. Blaine has taken another step in his policy of placing 
all South America under the protectorate of the United States. 
According to a telegram from Buenos Ayres to the Times, for 
the accuracy of which the sender vouches in an unusual way, 
Admiral Walker, acting as the agent of the American Govern- 
ment, has pledged it to protect the Argentine Republic in 
case of boundary questions either with Brazil or Chili, and in 
case the European Governments attempt to prevent or punish 
a decree of repudiation. Mr. Blaine at first asked in return 
that the Argentine Republic should place its fleet at the dis. 
posal of the Union; but this “reciprocity” claim was 
abandoned, and the agreement now remains the one-sided one 
we have described. There is very little in the story except 
evidence of Mr. Blaine’s large schemes. It was always certain 
that the United States would try to prevent the invasion of 
any American State by a European Power, but the Senate 
would not sign a treaty yielding the Union no advantage in 
return for an onerous obligation. The Washington Govern. 








ment, moreover, has never yet interfered in any inter-State 
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quarrel in South America, nor if it did so could it hope to secure 
the protectorate of the continent. Admiral Walker, as we pre- 
sume from the telegram, has been talking, probably after some 
banquet; but the step between that and a formal treaty which 
must be kept is a very long one. It is not particularly pro- 
bable, either, that even a South American Government, before 
it had repudiated, would publicly provide against the inter- 
national consequences of repudiation. 


In the House of Commons yesterday week, Mr. Fenwick, 
M.P. for the Wansbeck Division of Northumberland, moved 
a resolution in favour of the payment of Members of Parlia- 
ment, in which the sum of £365 a year, or £1 a day, was 
suggested as a reasonable allowance, and the reason alleged 
for the change was that the field of choice is far too narrowly 
limited by the exclusion of all Members who cannot afford to 
serve gratuitously, or whose constituents must find the 
resources by which they must be paid. Lord Elcho affected 
to support and extend the proposal in a very witty and satirical 
speech, really, of course, intended to assail it, on which we 
have dwelt sufficiently in another column; while Mr. Balfour, 
who admitted cordially the arguments in favour of the pro- 
posal, which he thought might really add to the effective 
representation of some at present inadequately represented 
classes, regarded the arguments against it as very much more 
weighty than those in its favour. Of these, by far the most 
important was, he said, the tendency to revolutionise the whole 
relation between constituencies and their Members, if the 
constituencies found themselves in a position not only to con- 
fer honour but to bestow emoluments, and if the candidates 
for their confidence were really transformed into beggars for 
their pecuniary generosity. The division showed a majority 
against the resolution of 65 (227 to 162). 


Mr. Chamberlain presided on Wednesday at a meeting of 
the Nonconformist Unionist Association in the Prince’s Hall, 
and justified the connection of the Association with the 
veligious status of Nonconformists, on the express ground 
that there is a common but erroneous opinion that Mr. 
Gladstone is supported in his Irish Home-rule policy by an 
overwhelming majority of the consciences of Nonconformists. 
In Ireland, the non-Episcopal Churches are all but absolutely 
unanimous against the policy of establishing a separate Legis- 
lature in Dublin, and believe that that course would be fatal 
to the religious liberty and rights of their various denomina- 
tions; and the disestablished Church of Ireland is on the 
same side. Mr. Chamberlain dealt very vigorously with Mr. 
Guinness Rogers’s reply to the protests of the Irish non- 
Episcopal Churches, in which Mr. Guinness Rogers says 
that the guarantee for the liberty and fair treatment of 
the Irish Protestants is the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, with which he maintains that no reasonable 
man would think for a moment of interfering. The 
reply is, that in that case not a single member of the 
Parnellite or Anti-Parnellite Party can be a reasonable man, 
since every man of them is committed to resist any interference 
at Westminster with what the Parliament of Dublin may do. 
Yet Mr. Gladstone can never carry any measure without the 
full support of Ireland, and in all probability he will concede 
at once whatever is needed to secure him that support. After 
Mz. Chamberlain’s speech, the Rev. W. MacKean, of Belfast, 
expressed the dismay with which the Protestants of Ulster 
regarded the prospect of entrusting their liberties to a 
Legislature in Dublin. 


In acknowledging the thanks of the meeting for presiding, 
Mr. Chamberlain referred to the very odd statement made in an 
article in the Daily News, written, he believed, by Mr. Paul, 
that the Unionists have all gone wrong from not having had 
sufficient intelligence to appreciate the grandeur of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy, and that they would not have failed as they 
have, if they had only asked for explanations. “Why, ladies 
and gentlemen,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “from the very first 
moment the Home-rule policy of Mr. Gladstone was defeated, 
and he announced that he had a new, or another, or an altered 
policy, which he was going to propose, we have never ceased 
asking for explanations, but we have never been able to get an 
answer.” The writer might almost as well heave said that the 
wisdom of Mr. Gladstone has been shown by the fullness and 
candour of his explanations of what he intended to substi- 
inte for the Home-rule Bill of 1886, His criticism is more 





. . acids 
like one of the statements in a game of “cross questions ; 
contrary answers,” than a serious comment on the oe 
situation. Political 


The seat for East Worcestershire vacated by the expulgi 
of Mr. G. W. Hastings from the House of Commons - 
filled up on Wednesday without a contest, by the unopy = 
election of Mr. Chamberlain’s eldest son, Mr. Austen Cae 
berlain, though the seat is to be contested, it is saig at nv 
General Election. Mr. Austen Chamberlain wag educated : 
Rugby and Cambridge, where he took his M.A. in 1899 ie 
he has studied both in Paris and in Berlin. In Paris he at. 
tended the lectures of M. Ribot (the present Minister of 
Foreign Affairs), and also those of M. Léon Say. At Berlin 
he made a special study of the laws for compulsory insurance 
against accident, sickness, and old age. We have thus in Mr 
Austen Chamberlain, a staunch Unionist of culture ang pro. 
mise, who will put the question of the Union above eye 
other political issue of the day, though he has mastered th 
difficulties of many other questions of less immediate im- 
portance. 





Mr. John Morley made an elaborate speech at Sale, jn 
Cheshire, on Wednesday, which was intended to aid iy 
recovering from the Conservatives some of the many seats 
which they hold for that county, of which only two are now 
held by Gladstonians. Mr. Morley did not think that the 
dissolution would be postponed beyond September, and he 
thought it might come at any moment, so he was anxious to 
be fully prepared. He spoke of the Unionist programme ag 
a blank. They had not, he said, got a single shot in their 
locker, though they would try and rig up some sort of a policy 
for the future for Mr. Coningsby Disraeli to swear by. Even 
the fabric of English Local Government had still to be built 
up by the Liberals, for “County Councils without Village 
Councils will never bring Local Government home to the 
minds of the people who live in the villages.” But if, as Mr, 
Gladstone admits, Village Councils cannot be entrusted with 
finance, but must go to the County Councils for all their 
resources, what will Village Councils really mean? They willbe 
mere baby Councils in swaddling-clothes. The great bulk of Mr, 
Morley’s speech was, however, devoted to proving that Parlia- 
ment must be diaencumbered of Irish business, by telling his 
hearers how large a proportion of Parliamentary time Irish 
business still absorbs. Unluckily, he never even attempted to 
show that Mr. Gladstone’s proposals will disencumber Parlia. 
ment of Irish discussions at all. We believe that they will 
exorcise the evil spirit of Irish claims on the time of Parliament, 
only as the man in the parable was exorcised of his evil spirit, 
which, wandering through the desert places, and finding no 
rest, determined to go back to its old abode with seven other 
spirits worse than itself, so that the last state of that man was. 
worse than the first. 


Mr. Morley says :—‘ When you have gone on for month 
after month, and Session after Session, aye, and Parliament 
after Parliament, making these lavish, profuse, and wasteful 
sacrifices of public time and public interests, you do not make 
Ireland any happier; you do not govern Ireland any better for 
it; you do not convert one single Irish Nationalist con- 
stituency; you do not convert one single Irish Nationalist 
Member ; you give no fresh openings for legitimate national 
ambitions; you do nothing. The whole is, as I have said, water 
spilled upon the ground.” Mr. Morley could hardly makea 
statement more precisely the reverse of the fact. Ireland no 
happier than before! What do the Swinford Board of 
Guardians say ? What do the criminal statistics say ? What 
does Irish commerce say? We maintain that the Ireland of 
1892 is as much happier and better governed than the Ireland 
of 1886, as a tranquil and prosperous country always is than 
a country full of sedition and social conspiracy. What Mr. 
Gladstone proposes would bring back civil war in Ireland. 
What Mr. Balfour has done has healed civil strife; and as 
for converting Nationalist constituencies, that doubtless is 
coming too, though it will be slow work. But there will 
certainly be more Irish Unionists in the next Parliament than 
there are in this. 


Mr. Morley spoke again at Chester on Thursday, a speech 
of no importance, except that it contained an estimate of what 
the Gladstonians hope to win in Cheshire. It appears that 
they count confidently on carrying Chester itself, where the 
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‘ority against Dr. Foster at the last election was only 66, 
ye lso pl carrying several of the county divisions. At 
and there are in Cheshire only two Gladstonians out 

a thirteen Members who are sent to Parliament for 
oan county; but the ambition of the Gladstonians is to quad- 
yuple their present number of Members,—that is, to turn two 
into eight, leaving only five seats in Unionist hands. That is, 
Pe a very sanguine estimate. They talk of the over- 


of course, F 
shadowing influence of the Duke of Westminster as the great 
obstacle in their way. Is there not an equally great over- 


shadowing influence at Hawarden Castle in the way of the 
Unionists? For our own part, wé believe that Mr. Gladstone’s 
personal influence is greater, and even less dependent on 
political reasons for its authority, than the Duke of West- 


minster’s. 

The last news concerning the Australian murderer is a 
yeport from Melbourne that a detective named Brant has 
identified Deeming’s photograph as that of a man wanted for 
three murders committed at Johannesberg, in South Africa, 
jn 1888, where a white named Graham, a Kaffir, and a 
Hottentot were all murdered, and, as it is asserted, by a 
person exactly resembling Deeming. It further appears that 
while in prison at Albany, the prisoner secreted a medicine- 
bottle, and with a broken piece of it partly cut off his 
moustache, assisting the operation by plucking out a great 
deal of it by the roots. The jailers say that in this way he 
effected so marvellous a change in bis appearance, that if they 
had not known him to be the same man, they would hardly 
have recognised him. And no doubt Deeming hopes that this 
change in his appearance will render his identification difficult 
in his trial at Melbourne, where he has just arrived. 


There is a significant letter in Thursday’s Times, signed “ A 
Saxon in Dublin,” on the Irish view of union with England. 
The writer says that the Irish view of what that means is 
“Treland for the Irish aione,—England for Irishmen first, and 
Englishmen afterwards.” For instance, they complain bitterly 
if an Englishman is appointed to the guardianship of the 
Dublin National Gallery, while they fully expect that Irish- 
men should have something more than their fair chance of 
getting English appointments. The curious thing is, that 
Englishmen are almost indifferent whether that is so or not. 
They seldom make any complaint if the English are excluded 
from Irish appointments, while the Irish have more than their 
proportional share of the English appointments. They would 
be quite indifferent even if the Irish conception of the Union 
were to be carried out in practice. Only the Irish must not 
push this too far. Englishmen will certainly not permit Irish 
representatives to meddle in the English Legislature while 
English representatives are excluded from the Irish Legisla- 
ture. That would be altogether too absurd for toleration. 


The London County Council is doing one good work. It is 
relieving the House of Commons of popular hate, and drawing 
it on itself. On Tuesday, a meeting of the unemployed was 
held in Clerkenwell, and they resolved to send a deputation to 
the Council to demand work. They had been informed that the 
deputation would not be received, but persisted; and eight 
men, headed by Wade, a dock-labourer “in a Phrygian cap,” 
marched to Spring Gardens. There the police tried to stop 
them, but Wade tried to fight his way through to the Council 
Chamber, and had to be arrested. Before the Magistrate he 
pleaded that the suffering could not wait; and Mr. Vaughan, 
taking a lenient and probably wise view, only bound him over 
in £10 to keep the peace. Before the Council had attracted so 
much attention, Wade would have gone to the Home Office or 
the House of Commons. Now he “ goes for” the new Home 
of Liberty, which protects itself, just as if it were some 
bloated institution of the past, with police. 


A telegram of March 31st announces that the fall in the 
price of silver, which this week momently touched 39d. an oz., as 
against its ancient value of 60d., is creating genuine alarm 
in Caleutta, and has even disorganised trade. The latter 
statement must be taken cwm grvano, as the exporters benefit 
by the fall ; but there can be no doubt that the decline seriously 
embarrasses the Government, and means a kind of ruin 
to all whose pensions or other fixed allowances are calcu- 
lated in silver. here is very little hope for the future, 
either. Congress has virtually rejected the Free Coinage 
Bill, the present purchase of 4,000,000 oz. a month by the 





Treasury cannot go on for ever, and the idea that price will 
limit production seems to us fallacious. At 30d. an ounce, 
equivalent to a shilling for a rupee, silver is still worth £4,480 
a ton avoirdupois, and to raise and smelt so valuable a sub- 
stance, comparatively of such little weight in transport, must 
pay. Here and there a mine may be shut down, but extrac- 
tion can be cheapened, and the Silver Barons are millionaires. 


The Indian Councils Bill, increasing the number of non- 
official Councillors in the Supreme as well as the Provincial 
Councils, and permitting the Viceroys to make rules which 
shall permit of their nominating elected representatives, will 
this time pass. It has come down from the Lords, and was 
introduced in the Commons on Monday by Mr. Curzon, in a 
good explanatory speech, very lucid, but a little wanting in a 
sufficient sense of the newness and magnitude of the principle 
embodied in his Bill. It was accepted, however, by Mr. Glad- 
stone, in a conciliatory and statesmanlike speech, in which he 
conceded that India was not ready for representative institu- 
tions, but asked that the experiment to be made should be 
made honestly, if possible by utilising local bodies. Mr. 
Curzon replied that the Government had the same intention 
as Mr. Gladstone, though he could not bind himself to a 
method, which must be settled in India; and the Bill conse- 
quently passed its second reading without a division. For 
reasons stated elsewhere, we are unable to believe that India, 
even if left free, would either try or endure representative 
government ; buta flavour of election in a Legislative Council 
soothes the Briton, who does not long for his subjects’ applause, 
but does long for his consent to laws to be expressed in words. 
It is a curious state of mind, a little like that of the schoolmaster 
who tells the boy to pick the rod he likes best; but there is 
conscience in it too. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen on Tuesday delivered, in Essex Hall, 
Strand, a rather fine lecture on “Sociology,” marked by much 
of his felicity in putting old truths into a new dress. He 
noticed, he said, a tendency to-day, which was a day of 
science, to think “that the right frame of mind for dealing 
with the gravest problems was to generate a state of violent 
excitement, to adopt any remedy, real or supposed, which 
suggested itself at the moment, and to denounce everybody 
who suggested difficulties as a cynic or a cold-blooded egoist ; 
and therefore to treat grave chronic and organic diseases of 
society by spasmodic impulses, to make stringent laws without 
condescending toask whether they would work, and the boldest 
experiments without considering whether they were likely to 
increase or diminish the evil.” That, he thought, was wholly 
unscientific. We should look at a map before we set out for 
Utopia, and “organise our enthusiasm.” In other words, we 
should not mistake good intentions for statesmanlike sense. 
That is what Unionists are always preaching; but Democracy 
is a child who on some points will learn nothing except from 
experience. “Will fire burn my pinafore? Let me see.” 


The news about Emin Pasha is very interesting. He broke 
away, as our readers know, from his German friends, and 
plunged, with a few followers, apparently into space. He 
had, however, a definite end, which was to reach the Equatorial 
Provinces; and this he accomplished, entering Wadelai in 
safety, and after some skirmishes, reasserting his authority 
over the entire region. He is, therefore, if this account is 
correct, and it is believed by the Germans in Africa, vir- 
tually Sultan of the Upper Nile, reigning either in his 
own name, or as nominally a Lieutenant of the Turkish 
Khalif. Romantic as the story is, we see nothing impossible 
in it. Emin Pasha, who professes to be a pious Mussulman, 
came away from Wadelai most unwillingly, and almost under 
coercion, and always declared that, if left alone, he could 
manage a compromise with his refractory soldiers. He has 
great wealth in ivory somewhere in the province; the people 
are afraid of the Mahdi’s followers; and though not an able 
ruler, he has the art of seeming or being a just and merciful 
King. He may found a Kingdom yet, and we rather hope he 
will, as Europe is not ready ta accupy the region between the 
Victoria and Khartoum, and he had much better have it 
than either the Mahdi or a great Arab slave-raider. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ANARCHIST SCARE. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD in “ Lothair” makes one of 
his characters express his belief that there is nothing 
strong left in Europe except the Roman Church and the 
Secret Societies. The French Republicans in power seem 
to be of the same opinion, and are inclined, moreover, to 
deal with both evils in the same way,—that is, through a 
olicy of unreasoning violence. Except the anti-clerical 
aws, we have seen nothing which so lowered our estimate 
of Republican statesmanship as the projects for putting 
down the Anarchists who use dynamite. There is nothing 
whatever to distinguish their crimes from ordinary attempts 
to murder, except the difficulty of obtaining evidence. It 
is said that their attempts threaten the innocent; but so 
does every act of incendiarism committed in a town, and 
almost every attempt at scuttling a ship, and these are 
two of the commonest of offences. It is said, too, 
that dynamite outrages are crimes without hope of 
gain to their perpetrators; but so are all crimes of 
malice or of vengeance. What does it matter to the 
police whether a man shoots at Lord Coleridge because he 
hates him, or because he is exasperated by the existence 
of Judges? And finally, it is said that the Anarchists 
are so exceptionally numerous; but where is the proof of 
that? There are Anarchists and Anarchists, with motives 
varying from those attributed to “ Ravachol,” a person 
fast growing into a legendary hero, and the motives which 
actuate Elisée Reclus the geographer, or Count Tolstoi 
the novelist. The Anarchists who will risk their lives 
to slake their hatred of existing society are probably 
very few, certainly fewer than the brigands of South 
Italy, or the depraved men who in every country commit 
murders in the hope of thereby securing some pecuniary 
profit. Hate has always been in every age one grand 
motive of murder, and hate to a class is no more an 
inspiriting motive lending new courage or new energy to 
the criminal, than hate to an individual. The real danger 
of the new crime arises from the difficulty of obtaining 
evidence, maleficent science having furnished the criminal 
with a formidable secret weapon; but the Republican 
Government, instead of increasing the means of detection, 
increases nothing but the severity of its punishments. It 
wants informers, and bribes them with an offer to make 
their treachery a murderous one. It needs spies, and it 
doubles the mortal dangers of their occupation. It 
craves the help which comes from an aroused uni- 
versal sympathy, and repels all those, perhaps the 
half of mankind, and more than half among Southern 
Europeans, who think that capital sentences are just 
only when the offender has himself taken human life. 
We are not humanitarians, and do not believe that capital 
punishment, when needful, is prohibited by any divine 
law; but the ferocity of this new crusade inspires us with 
a disgust not unmixed with contempt. The victim of 
Anarchists has not two lives that he should require to be 
protected by separate laws; nor is an Anarchist murderer 
one whit less afraid of the guillotine than any other man 
who gratifies hate by killing. What is wanted to meet 
the new outburst of crime is increased watchfulness, 
more protection for witnesses, and a steadier persistence 
in carrying out the law; and the new Bill making the 
causing of explosions a capital crime, even when not 
followed by death, will secure none of those things. Nor 
will any further step which may be taken on the same line. 
The Republic, if the outrages continue, will, we have little 
doubt, take the final one—that is, will revive the Law of 
Public Safety, and allow M. Loubet to send suspected Anar- 
chists in batches without trial to Cayenne—and where will 
it be then? Precisely where the Russian Government is, 
which is applying that very law at this moment, and sees, 
as a result, that an all-powerful Czar, by no means 
unpopular with his people, is obliged to live like a 
medieval Baron in a castle defended like a fortress, 
and garrisoned by disciplined retainers. 

It is not in the name of liberty, or even of morality, but of 
experience and common-sense, that we protest against this 
policy of panic. The Indian Government is the most absolute 
in the world, and dare on occasion do very terrible things ; 
but when it had to strike down Thuggee, an organisation 
which is to Anarchy what the Catholic Church is to 


peans were exempt from the Thugs’ at: 

sequently it took precisely the eb fein rah ho 
M. Loubet thinks a wise one. It insisted on full e ide a 
it permitted witnesses to remain unknown exce - wae 
Commissioners, and it allowed the guilty to encape 4 
singularly lenient but unending form of penal ad = : 
The Thugs are tent-makers for life, and Thuggee rr ude. 
danger may be said to have passed away. We woulda 
go even as far as this in a civilised country, but we w a ; 
take evidence in camerd, would encourage informers ~ 
pardons—as in our own inquiry into the Sheffield out oh 
—and would largely compensate all victims, so that ¢ 
Anarchist should be aware that he was destroyin "t. 
property of taxpayers, and not the property of an —— 
vidual he may hate. Evidence being complete hh the 
Anarchist suffer under the ordinary law, and no othe 
Exceptional laws only make martyrs, and “ hunting aan 
a sect, however bad its tenets, “like mad dogs,” as M. q 
Keratry advises his fellow-countrymen to do, only produess 
Nihilists,—that is, Anarchists, who will, if they can but 
succeed, willingly give their lives. As for proscribin 
Anarchist opinions when not translated into acts ak 
sending men to the guillotine because their speculations 
if acted on, would destroy society, we might as well turn 
Anarchists ourselves. There is no moral justification 
possible for such acts, and no expediency in doing them 
either. How much better would the world be for executin 
Elisée Reclus, or where is the line to be drawn ? Or do 
the men who advise these things really believe that a 
majority in any nation can be converted to a doctrine which 
if carried out, would leave them all standing on a bare 
plain, without organisation, without houses, and without 
the means of getting either the one or the other ? 

The truth is, society in Paris is in one of its old panics 
during which reason is as much in abeyance as pity. They 
have recurred in France for generations, and of all the 
peculiarities of the French temper, they are the most 
inexplicable. If they were confined to the ignorant, one 
could understand, for the ignorant, like children, mistake 
the limits of the possible; but they are most felt by the 
most cultivated, who ought to know, if anybody does, that 
the Red Spectre is, of all nightmares, the most unreal. 
There is no country in the world in which, if the discon. 
tented tried an insurrection, they would have so little 
chance as in France. The governing power, whether in 
the Executive or the Legislature, is entirely on the side of 
order, and has at its disposal one of the largest, the most 
obedient, and the best-equipped armies in the world,—an 
Army which could hold down France if it pleased as com- 
pletely as any conquerors ever held down a captured city. 
And this Army is drawn from a population of seven millions 
of adult males, six millions of whom are in possession of 
property of some kind, and more than five millions of 
property visible to the eye. So far from being “a crust 
thinly spread over a central fire,” society in France is a 
structure resting upon a rock,—viz., the identity of those 
who hold the bayonets with those who hold the material 
resources of the country of every description. That is not 
the case in Paris, we acknowledge; but Paris can do 
nothing against France, as the suppression of the Com- 
mune showed, not even when the majority of her 
people are in insurrection, with madness in their hearts 
produced by the long siege, and in every hand a ser- 
viceable weapon. Yet if a riot occurs in the streets, 
or a few Anarchists, not believed even by the police 
to exceed eighty, commit outrages, the cultivated class 
goes into a frenzy of fear, and is ready, as M. de 
Cassagnac tells them, to accept a new master in order to 
escape from the pain of its own nervous apprehensions. 
The people have got the Republic; they have got a 
Chamber which governs as they please ; they have got an 
Army which they themselves consider matchless; and yet 
the same emotion which under the Empire allowed and 
approved the infamous Law of Public Safety, allows and 
approves under M. Carnot laws against Anarchists, laws 
which set all experience and a good deal of modern prin- 
ciple absolutely at defiance. The Parisians ought to be 
ashamed of themselves, and we suppose when the scare 
has passed, they will be ; but meanwhile they are just in the 
temper in which reactionary revolutions become possible, 
and in which, if any Saviour of Society were visible, they 
would rush to put themselves under his heel. Fortunately, 
the only saviour in sight is M. Constans, who will not quite 
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‘nstitutions ca protect France against herself. She is the 
im 


. ‘ng of all existing entities, and sometimes one 
~ a eatin: but at other times she is like nothing 
of ~~ as a fine mare in a stable, which can be ridden at 
- a but which, if the smallest fire breaks out, becomes 

et paralytic, incapable of motion till a goat leads 
ree to the door, or some bold groom jumps into the 
wg The Anarchists say they are well satisfied with 
aod it they have created, and as confusion is their 

‘oct, well they may be, although, besides confusion, they 
= secured nothing except a strong additional chance of 


peing sent to the guillotine. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE PLATFORM. 


R. GLADSTONE’S short but animated panegyric in 
the Nineteenth Century for April, on the Platform, 
to which he is especially grateful for the services which it 
has rendered to Home-rule between 1886 and 1892, is 
intended to show that it deserves the Homeric epithet of 
man-glorifying. And it would be folly to deny that it 
does, for in our day a great deal more glory is achieved on 
the platform, than in the battle to which Homer applied 
the same great epithet. But though the Platform certainly 
does glorify, and glorify w larger number of men and in a 
much higher degree than any other modern institution, it 
is very questionable whether the glory it actually confers 
isfully deserved. Mr. Gladstone attributes to the Platform 
all the progress which his cause has made between 1886 and 
1992, which, if it be true, would certainly not do much in 
our eyes to recommend the Platform to our approbation. 
But is it true? Is not that progress mainly owing to the 
Caucus, and in‘a very secondary degree indeed to the Plat- 
form? No doul}t the Platform has provided the Liberals who 
drew back in 1886 and are returning to their allegiance to 
Mr. Gladstone in 1892, with the excuses which they needed 
for not deserting their party. But it was the Caucus which 
really pulled at their heart-strings, while the Platform 
only found them plausible reasons for doing what they 
wished. We should have supposed that the Platform has 
been quite as active on behalf of the Unionists as it has 
been on behalf of the Gladstonians. But the difference 
was this, that the larger party which melted away till it 
became a minority in 1886, never really lost very many 
adherents to the other side. They stood aloof for a time, 
but they did not actively resist. Gradually party ties, 
which are the next thing among English politicians to 
domestic ties, reasserted themselves, and what was needed 
was not conversion, but in four cases out of five, plausible 
pretexts for abandoning the attitude of displeased neutrality 
and returning to their oldfriends. The Platform, no doubt, 
supplied them with those pretexts; but we gravely doubt 
whether it often effected any real change of mind or heart. 
So far as reasoning could do anything, the Unionists have 
done a great deal more than the Gladstonians, who are 
compelled to hold their hand and respect their leader’s 
secret, and to ignore all the objections which can only be 
dealt with by disclosing that secret, if there be one to dis- 
close. It cannot be even plausibly maintained that where 
five-sixths of the arguments against Home-rule are 
necessarily and completely ignored on the Platform, the 
Platform has had much to do with turning back the 
hearts of the disobedient to Mr. Gladstone’s cause. It 
is in the main the old habits and associations of party 
life, not the efforts of Platform oratory, which have 
stifled the scruples of so many Liberal Unionists, and 
made the recent by-elections approximate so often to the 
elections of 1885. 


We should feel much more of Mr. Gladstone’s admira- 
tion for the Platform, if it ever was or ever could bea 
place, like the House of Commons, for real discussion, 
and not for mere advocacy. But as a rule, and with very 
rare exceptions, this is just what it never is or can be. The 
platform is the organ of party. No party will take the 
trouble to organise a first-rate discussion which may result 
in its own humiliation. It is true that a sprinkling of 
members of the opposite party usually attend the meetings 
of their foes; but they do so rather for the fun of the fray 
and the joy of contradiction, than in order really to listen 
to what may be said against them. Nine-tenths of the 
adherents of one party never hear the objections to their 
creed except in the version given of those objections by 
speakers who set them up as ninepins in order that they 


may knock them down again. Gladstonians do not fre- 
quently go to Unionist meetings to hear what they dislike 
tu hear, nor do Unionists go to Gladstonian meetings for 
a similar purpose. The politicians of each school listen to 
their own leaders, and to their own leaders only; and by 
that means they are educated in their own prepossessions, 
and not forced to face frankly the difficulties of their case. 
In the old days, when the debates in Parliament were 
really reported in the papers read by the constituencies,. 
and the opinions of the electors were greatly influenced 
by these debates, there was a much greater openness of 
conviction, a much greater disposition to vote for the best 
policy, even though it were the policy of an opponent, 
and to vote against a bad policy, even though it were 
the policy of a partisan, than there is now. The “man- 
glorifying” assembly was then an assembly for real 
discussion,—for a kind of “ battle,’—as it was in 
Homer’s time, not an assembly convened for the pur- 
pose of propagating a special view. The Platform is 
no doubt a useful agency for those who will go and 
listen honestly to the case of their opponents as 
well as to the case of their allies. But it is hardly 
to’ be called beneficial to those who only desire to 
be confirmed in the views they already hold, and 
who carefully avoid hearing anything by which their 
views may be shaken. And even for those few politicians 
who really attend the meetings of their opponents as wel} 
as their own meetings, the Platform is a very second-rate. 
school to a good debate in Parliament, where it is not so- 
easy for the speaker to avoid all the weak points of his. 
own case, and to single out all the strong ones, as it is in 
an assembly of friends who only desire to have their 
confidence in the superiority of their own views effectually 
strengthened. 


When Mr. Gladstone assures us that the Platform 
cannot continue for any length of time to be as important 
a factor in political measures as it has been since 1887, 
and promises us an interval of comparative rest in which 
the Press shall regain its relative importance, and the Plat- 
form pass to some extent into the shade, he seems to us to 
forecast a very unlikely turn in the political tastes of the 
day. It is not, as he thinks, the overwhelming importance: 
of the Irish Question, of which, indeed, the English people 
are pretty well weary, that has given this impetus to the 
Platform, but the wish of constituents who hold strong 
party views, and who do not find either time or oppor-- 
tunity or inclination to read Parliamentary debates, to see 
a little of the distinguished speakers on their own side, 
and to be confirmed in the notion that their own side is the 
right side. Mr. Gladstone thinks that when Home-rule for 
Ireland is carried there will be a lull. We do not expect 
Home-rule for Ireland to be carried in our time. But if it 
were, the last consequence that we should expect, would be a 
lull. That event would usher in a new crisis, in all proba- 
bility a series of crises, and certainly not a lull. But even 
apart from a revolutionary measure like Home-rule for Ire- 
land, we can see no prospect of any lasting or considerable 
abatement of the causes which have made of the Platform 
so great a political institution in our own day. We believe 
these causes to be the natural consequences of committing 
political power to the masses of the people, as it was com- 
mitted by the measures of 1867 and 1885, and we should 
be surprised to see any material change in the methods 
of the political drilling of our constituencies, at least until 
education has wrought such a change in them that they 
themselves wish for less stimulus to party heat, and freer 
access to impartial judgments. 

In the meantime, we hold that Mr. Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of the beneficence of the work done by the Plat- 
form is far too favourable. That work itself is the work 
of a political hot-bed or forcing-house. It brings political 
opinion to premature fruitage, and diminishes its hardiness 
and stamina. We should like to see it much less actively 
forced and much more deeply rooted. And we believe 
that it would be less actively forced and more deeply 
rooted, if the Platform were superseded by influences less 
one-sided, less adapted for intensifying the spirit of party, 
and better adapted for that impartial discussion which 
gained for the assembly of old days the great Homeric 
epithet “ man-glorifying,” in its older and higher signifi- 
cance,—the sense in which it really denoted a “ battle” of 
heroic combatants, though a battle not in the physical but 
in the intellectual and moral field. 
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LORD ELCHO ON PAID MEMBERS. 


b Pagers ELCHO’S little speech on Friday week was a 

great pleasure to the House of Commons, and almost 
a surprise to the country, which had begun to think that 
Wit and Humour had shaken the dust of the House of 
Commons off their feet, and departed to regions where the 
moral atmosphere is less suffocating and mephitic. The wit 
of the speech consisted in the cordiality with which Lord 
Elcho accepted the proposal to pay parliamentary repre- 
sentatives for their services, and then pressed home the logic 
of that principle to its legitimate results. He regretted 
that the hon. Member for the Wansbeck Division of 
Northumberland had been so penurious in applying the 
principle for which he contended. It was to have been 
hoped that he would have taken a larger and more generous 
view of its scope. After nine years of “totally unre- 
munerated political services,” he himself could not but 
lament that the proposer of the motion had not seen his 
way to make the salary retrospective. If the object 
is, as Mr. Fenwick had argued, to enlarge for the con- 
stituencies the area of choice, surely it would be only 
reasonable to find some provision also for those who 
are left stranded at the bottom of the poll by the 
receding wave of popular favour. And even as regards 
the successful candidates, the principle had been only 
half-acknowledged. Should not the wives and children 
of Members be provided for, when they had succumbed 
in the discharge of their laborious Parliamentary duties ? 
Again, should not a payment proposed in considera- 
tion of sacrifices bear some distinct proportion to those 
sacrifices,—to the time, health, labour, and self-denial 
involved in the Member’s duties? Should not the 
sacrifice of honest political convictions to the wishes of 
a constituency justify a claim to additional remunera- 
tion ? Yet it would not do to let the remuneration depend 
on the number of speeches made, or the number of divisions 
participated in, since the former proposal would greatly 
embarrass the Speaker in the discharge of his duties, 
and the latter would tend to make Parliamentary life 
one long procession through the division-lobbies. Again, 
as to the amount of the remuneration, the proposer had 
thought it prudent to insert only the thin edge of 
the wedge, and had wisely left it to the House to 
hammer it boldly in, and see that the position of 
a Member of Parliament should be made something worth 
having, something worth fighting for. Lord Elcho did not 
wish to treat the principle in any niggardly spirit. The 
only difficulty he had in voting for the motion was the 
remembrance of the censure passed the other day on certain 
Members who had voted for State expenditure on an enter- 
prise in which they were themselves personally interested. 
That seemed to him equivalent to expunging from the 
division list the names of all hon. Members who are them- 
selves interested in any vote; and as his own personal 
interest in obtaining a salary for himself was clear and 
direct, he found it incumbent on him, in spite of his 
earnest desire to obtain the salary, to oppose it, and to 
support the order for expunging from the division-list the 
names of all Members who could not prove that they were 
entirely without interest in the issue. 

Such was the drift of Lord Elcho’s terse and happy 
speech, the satire of which really constitutes the most 
effective argument against the payment of Members. If 
justice be the plea for the proposal, it is clear that there is 
more justice in paying those who have already done the 
work without getting the pay, than in promising to pay 
those who are only hoping to do it. If, on the contrary, 
the plea be not justice, but the expediency of attracting 
great ability and talent to the function of representation, 
how obvious it is that the more considerable the salary, 
the more eminent will be the services which the House will 
be abletocommand! If the Member is to be recompensed 
for giving up his livelihood, what pretence can there be for 
securing the services of a number of rough and imperfectly 
educated men, and rejecting the services of much more 
persuasive and much more instructed men, who could only 
be tempted to take up this parliamentary career if it should 
be made one of the more brilliant and lucrative of the pro- 
fessions ? And how could the low stipend paid in France 


or Switzerland succeed in attracting representatives who, 
if engaged in the professions for which they were best 
suited, would be earning five times or ten times as much ? 
The contention that labourers, or artisans, or miners, or 
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sometimes wish 


with the conditions of their own eee familiar 


thoroughly familiar with the conditions of eee Persons 
are quite unable to dispense with the earnings whic oe 
obtain by it, is just, so far as it goes ; but it goes such a be 
way. In matter of fact, it amounts to saying that m “ 
know part of what is essential for their representative di 
but by no means the most important part, shall be re. 
at the disposal of the class who desire their aid We thee 
those who know all that is most essential for their u 
shall not be placed at their disposal. Why is + Ps 
assumed that those who are pretty certain to dane ws 
only their familiarity with the hardships of their ensliat 
duties, but their narrowest prejudices and most ills = 
expectations, should be assisted to represent them, but th 
men who have trained themselves specially for these 
services, both by acquiring familiarity with their Wok 
and by acquiring the general education needful to turn tha 
knowledge to advantage, should not be enabled to roelet 
them ? If it is desirable for a class of sufferers to gain th, 
services of men who know all their miseries and share al 
their illusions, is it not yet more desirable to gain the Service 
of men who know all their miseries and share none of 
their illusions? Why exclude from the House the ma 
who, like Mr. Dana, had sailed before the mast, ag well 24 
gained all the general education which makes it possible 
to interpret to the world at large what sailing before the 
mast really means? Why open the House of Commons 
to men who know what the various classes of labourers 
suffer, but who have never learned how best to say what 
they know and remedy what they suffer, and exclude the 
men who know both? If it is worth while to pay for a 
special knowledge of prejudices and limitations and base. 
less hopes, is it not still better worth while to pay for this 
special knowledge when combined with the knowledge 
which can put it to the only good use? If the needs and 
sufferings of a class are to be made a special study, why 
not make it worth men’s while to acquire the experience 
by a special effort, and yet combine with it all the general 
knowledge necessary to turn that special experience to some 
useful account? If representation is to be made an art, 
make it at least a fine art, and not an inarticulate and 
groping art which is perfectly incompetent to guard against 
the worst dangers that it encounters. 

The only serious argument for paying Members is 
that by that means you may get the most adequate legis. 
lators for dealing with particular wants and sufferings. 
But the most adequate legislators for these particular 
wants and sufferings are not to be got without securing 
for them a large general education as well as a painful 
special experience. Let us pay for both if we pay for 
either. If representation is to be paid for at all, let us 
make it worth men’s while to know what to attempt and 
what not to attempt, as well as to know what the wants 
and miseries are which need alleviation. On the other 
hand, the argument against paying Members is, as 
Mr. Balfour urged, that if you make constituencies the 
patrons of a particular kind of preferment, the dispensers of 
places of emolument, you excite a whole multitude of selfish 
hopes and fears which will altogether alter the relation 
between constituencies and their Members. You make the 
constituency aware that it can command the emulouscom- 
petition of a great number of persons who will offer it terms. 
You make the candidate hope to obtain for himself a rise 
in life and luxury by pleasing the constituency and by 
making a class of promises to it which are now generally 
condemned by public opinion, and are only covertly made, 
and made with conscious shame, when they are made at 
all. The consequence would undoubtedly be a general 
lowering of the relation between the patrons and the 
patronised, between the owners of the profitable preferment 
and the seekers of that preferment ; and so long as we have 
so large a class of persons willing to do the work without 
incurring the pecuniary obligation, it would be both foolish 
and rash to introduce a host of motives for interested 
action on both sides from which we are at present most 
fortunately free. 


COMPULSORY PURCHASE. 


Ko the last three years a new skin has been forming 
over the sore of agrarian discontent in Ireland. The 
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Irish Members have seen this process with dismay, and at 
| present their main object is to scratch it off again and 
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nd. Their eagerness to stop the healing 
te t reinstate the running sore, was fully illustrated 
proce pate on Compulsory Purchase which took place 
in the ine night. The truth about the debate and its 
on Tue be told in a very few words. Contrary to the 
and expectations of the Nationalists, the Purchase 
eo 1891 is nota failure. Nay, more, it is obviously 
Ad 0 to be a very great success. Till the moneys 
oe le under the Ashbourne Acts were exhausted, 
sr oald-be purchasers not unnaturally preferred not 
Pak new ground. In many ways the Ashbourne 
rie if not more really favourable, were at any rate 
x ‘attractive to the tenants. Besides, the advantages 
a r them had been well advertised, and were thoroughly 
o eatood. What wonder, then, that the farmers who 
je ted to buy elected to buy under them? The moment, 
ieaetet the Ashbourne Acts ran out for want of funds, 
aaitt stream of applications for purchase under the 
iat of 1891 began to flow in upon the Land Commis- 
sioners. Since the exhaustion of the Ashbourne money, 
there have been 1,253 applications for £444,612. That is, 
a the Irish Attorney-General pointed out, Land-purchase 
isat the present moment progressing more rapidly than it 
aid under the former schemes. : 

The Nationalist Members are, of course, quite aware of 
this flowing tide in favour of Purchase. To them it means 
the failure of their covert attempts to get the Act of 
1891 boycotted. Accordingly, they have been obliged to 
look about for some new means of drawing the linch- 
pin of the coach. The cry for compulsory purchase was a 
weapon near to their hands. It was recommended by three 
capital circumstances. In the first place, compulsory pur- 
shase cannot be conceded by the Government because the 
concession would mean reopening the whole question, and 
reversing the line of policy adopted after long and careful 
consideration in 1891. But what the Irish Members like 
above all things, is to ask for something which cannot 
possibly be given. A grievance that is liable to be re- 
dressed is worth little or nothing beside one which is 
safely ramparted behind a triple wall of irredressibility. 
The treacherous Teuton too often betrays his Celtic victim 
by depriving him of some long-cherished grievance ; but in 
demanding compulsory purchase, the Nationalist feels he is 
safe, Next, compulsory purchase is popular in Ulster, and 
so may be used against the Ulster Unionists. Lastly, there 
isa patent difficulty connected with voluntary purchase 
which, though unavoidable, is capable of producing a very 
large supply of political capital. This may be best ex- 
pressed in the words of Mr. Kilbride, the introducer of 
the motion. Under the existing state of things, he declared 
that “one man on one side of the road was found paying 
the full judicial rent without the slightest prospect of his 
ever acquiring any further property in the soil, while 
another man on the opposite side of the road, having 
purchased under the Ashbourne Act, got from 25 to 30 
per cent. reduction.” ‘This state of things,” he went on, 
“could not continue, and there would be no finality in the 
Irish Land question except by the adoption of compulsory 
purchase.” That this is one of the disadvantages of piece- 
meal purchase, we are perfectly willing to admit. That it 
would be cured by the compulsory purchase advocated by 
Mr. Kilbride and his friends, we, however, entirely 
deny. Mr. Kilbride does not advocate a general Pur- 
chase scheme under which every tenant in Ireland 
would, after a certain date, become the owner of his 
holding, subject to a payment to the State for forty 
years. He merely wishes to give the tenants power 
under the Act of 1891 to compel their landlord to sell. 
But the Act of 1891 only provides money enough to pur- 

chase a portion of the land of Ireland. Compulsion 
i to the Act of 1891 brings us, then, face to face with 
the a are we to choose which tenants are to 
be allowed the privilege of compulsion? As the Irish 
Attorney-General pointed out, the £33,000,000 under the 
Purchase Act is apportioned between the various Irish 
counties, a certain fixed sum being apportioned to each. 
But since the sum allocated, say to Antrim, is not nearly 
sufficient to buy out all the Antrim landlords, some 
Scheme would have to be adopted for declaring which 
of the Antrim farmers ought to be armed with the 
power of compulsion. Mr. T. W. Russell, who knows 
the Purchase Acts both theoretically and in their prac- 
tical working as well. as any man in the House, put this 
with great force. “They could not,” he pointed out, 


“pick and choose as to which tenant was to have this com- 
pulsory boon; it must be given to the whole of them. 
The hon. and learned Member proposed to limit the 
amount to the sum stated in the Land-purchase Act. Had 
he considered how that would work out? Take the County 
of Antrim, where the principle of compulsion was mainly 
advocated. If this resolution were embodied in an Act 
of Parliament, Antrim’s share in the guarantee fund 
would be exhausted in a fortnight. The hon. and learned 
Member would then have increased the difficulty. Ne 
doubt he would have enlarged the number of tenant- 
purchasers, but he would have left a clamorous host 
behind for whom he had no money, and he would be 
forced to go to Parliament to ask for the surplus which 
was logically involved in the resolution.” 

But though this special and particular argument against 
compulsory purchase is strong, there are others still 
stronger to be drawn from more general considerations. 
To begin with, a voluntary system will work much more 
rapidly and more smoothly than a compulsory system. 
Your willing seller and willing buyer will get over the 
technical difficulties which beset a business transaction, ten 
times as easily as will a vendor under compulsion and a 
compelling purchaser. Remember, too, you cannot have 
voluntary, standing side by side with compulsory, arrange- 
ments. The moment compulsion is introduced, you make 
every landlord a compulsory seller, and for this reason. 
The landlord, naturally enough, wishes to make the best 
bargain he can for himself. But he knows that if he says 
he is unwilling to sell voluntarily, and so obliges the pur- 
chasers to put the compulsory machinery in motion, he 
will be able to drive a better bargain, for no compulsory 
scheme is likely to be proposed which will give a lower 
price than the one at which the willing purchaser will sell. 
Accordingly, however willing to sell in reality, he is sure te 
insist on being compelled. But this means, besides an 
addition to the purchase-money, a vast deal of legal and tech- 
nical friction and expense. Voluntary arrangements mean 
that you get the machinery well lubricated. Compulsory 
arrangements have to be worked with wheels choked with 
grit. There are not afew Irish landlords who are as anxious 
to sell as their tenants are to buy. Surely it is well that in 
such cases landlord and tenant should put their heads 
together, and fix their terms with as little interference as 
possible. This aspect of the question was also dealt with by 
Mr. T. W. Russell :—* It was proposed for the first time to 
sell out a landlord against his will, with no increase in the 
price because of the compulsory sale. They dare not go 
to any other class and propose anything of the kind. The 
proposal was, indeed, to sell a landlord up—to expropriate 
him, as the hon. Member said—and yet it was also pro- 
posed to compel him to leave one-fifth of the purchase- 
money as a guarantee deposit. He did not believe hon. 
Members would stick to that in the face of a debate 
upon it.” 

Mr. Russell’s words indicate how factitious was the 
whole case of those who supported the motion. In truth, 
there is not the shadow of a reason for tampering with 
the existing Act. It is,as was abundantly proved, working 
admirably, and the best thing Parliament can do is to leave 
it alone. The more the Irish Land question is boycotted 
in the House of Commons, the better it will be for tenants 
and landlords alike. A certain amount of discontent there 
may be here and there, owing to the fact that certain 
tenants will get the advantages of purchase before other 
tenants; but that this discontent will take an active or 
dangerous form, we do not believe. After all, the difference 
will not be greater than that between tenants in England 
who live under a landlord like the Duke of Bedford, and 
those who farm an estate on which the encumbrances make 
high rents, and as few improvements as possible, a matter 
of necessity. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE ELECTIVE 
PRINCIPLE IN INDIA. 

M R. GLADSTONE’S speech of Monday on the India 
Councils Bill was in his very best manner. It was 

not, and was not intended to be, a great oratorical effort ; 
but it was a moderate and a moderating speech, the speech 
of a statesman who, aware that a large and perhaps 
dangerous experiment must be tried, wishes it to be tried 
honestly, yet in a way which shall at all events reduce the 








risk to a minimum. We cannot agree with its central 
thought, for we understand it to be that while we must 
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advance slowly towards representative government in India, 
the time will come, with the diffusion of culture and civilisa- 
tion, when that European system—it has not, remember, 
been fully adopted in America—will become, as it were, of 
itself the governing system of the continent. We dis- 
believe that entirely, and think it more frank to say so. We 
feel confident that, whatever advance Indians may make in 
the centuries to come—should they, for instance, be all as 
well educated as the people of Germany, which is quite 
possible, and as capable of evolving administrators as the 
people of France, which is even probable—they will not 
adopt or consent to endure representative government. 
There are three reasons against it, of which only one was 
at all detailed in the debate, and that by Sir Richard 
Temple, who, with all his amazing knowledge of his 
subject, fails to touch, and therefore to inform, the 
imagination of the House so that it may see India. In 
the first place, there is not, and there never can be, any 
people of India. The vast continent is filled with a con- 
geries of peoples, races, and castes, divided from each 
other by cleavages which are far deeper, because 
springing from deeper causes, than any which divide 
the peoples of Europe, and for a thousand years have 
kept them politically apart. Nothing will induce Sikh 
and Mabhratta, Rajpoot and Dravidian, Hindoo : and 
Mussulman, to work with each other peaceably, except 
the ascendency of a power equally raised above all, and 
treating all with justice, as subjects to be protected and 
cultivated and taxed. This power need not be a European 
race, which is, indeed, only there by a historic accident that 
may continue or may end; but whatever it is, foreign 
Government, native dynasty, or religious Order, it must be 
above its subjects, independent of their thoughts except 
as petitions to be granted or refused, and beyond their power 
to overturn. For, and this is the second reason against repre- 
sentative government there, every native of India expects 
power to be derived from above and not from below, from a 
supernatural force, be it God or Destiny or the All, and not 
from the will of a multitude of men like himself. If he 
is a Hindoo or Buddhist of any kind, he holds that the 
power to rule of itself proves the right, power clearly 
accreting only from God or from merits heaped up in a 
previous life, and is ready, therefore, to obey any Sovereign, 
even a white one, provided only that he will in the force of 
his own right, and through his own initiative, bear rule. If, 
again, tbe native isa Mussulman, he holds, and must always 
hold, that power can justly belong only to the represen- 
tative of Allah, who must be a person and not a Parliament, 
just as God is a Person and not a deliberative assembly. He 
abhors the very idea of election, not only because it would 
at once transfer power to Hindoos, whom he despises as 
pagans, and will not obey while there is a Mussulman to 
fight for ascendency, but because the whole system is im- 
pious, unnatural, and absurd, as completely so as a Roman 
Catholic holds the notion of a self-appointed administrator 
of the sacraments to be impious, unnatural, and absurd. 
No advance in civilisation which does not destroy the old 
creeds—that is, does not make of India another thing 
than India—can alter these root-ideas; and they alone 
would make representation futile, even if they were not 
strengthened by another one, which is the third reason 
why representative government in India is impossible. 
This is the profound difference which every native believes 
to exist between the divisions of the people. He cannot 
even conceive why they should be held to be the same ; why, 
that is, their obligations should be identical, or their social 
customs, or their beliefs, or their morality. A Sudra 
cannot “represent” a Brahmin, or a Brahmin a Mus- 
sulman, any more than a Bengalee can represent a 
Rajpoot, or an Aryan a Dravidian; and a collection of 
such representatives is to him a mere menagerie. There 
may be a directing council of a sect, or of a race, or of a 
caste, though even then it should elect itself; but a 
majority of outsiders can have no right of influence on 
insiders, nor any moral weight. Let the Sudras vote, and 
what is that to the twice-born, or to the Mussulmans, or to 
the Sikhs, or to anybody save the Sudras? Withdraw 
the Englishman who stands alone, decreeing his own 
thoughts, and who, because he can decree his own thoughts, 
is clearly the instrument of destiny, and the Indian would 
simply regard representation as a preposterous fallacy, 
and would either renew his old system of an infinity of 


authority to some Royal House selected by that a» 
battle which Europe, with all its superi i 7 
yet foregone. Perior wisdom, has not 
Still, the Englishman is there, and as : 
ment, and as Parliament fancies that decid Pal 
ciliate Indian opinion, and will be a relief to its bog 
conscience, which is a little shocked at the naked be a 
of “ruling by the sword,” and as the experiment pi 
tried, Mr. Gladstone’s advice, substantially accepted bet 
Government, is at once moderate and sound. He one 
the Bill as it stands, but recommends the Viceroys sath 
are increasing the number of non-official members jn 4 
Supreme Council, to choose the members by some g - 
which shall be a true election. There is reason in hoon 
gestion. Nomination, though an admirable system whe, 
carried out as honestly as it is in India, where the Viceros 
has no party, and sincerely desires to know what the i 
below there think, is scarcely understood even in Inet d 
is not understood here at all. It relieves nobody’s mind and 
seems to Radicals a “ put-off” almost insulting to the 
intelligence, as well as to the “idea” which they hold to he 
hardly less than sacred. The elected members will at al] 
events seem more truly representative than nominated 
members, and though they will probably be inferior men 
they will bring with them ideas more nearly in consonanes 
with those of the majority whom it is intended the 
should reflect. They may tell the Government somethin 
of value which it did not know before, and at all events the 
will speak freely, which the Government of India obvious} 
wishes, and which Parliament clearly desires, not withost 
some reason. The Indian Budgets are very badly dis. 
cussed, and the Government can only benefit by having to 
explain its financial policy a little more carefully. More. 
over, the right of interpellation is sure to be used, and 
though it may be so used as to be an inconvenience, it may 
also be so used as to enable Government to explain many 
of its views and acts which are now misinterpreted 
because they are seen through a sort of mist, the 
Government having, as such, no method of communica. 
tion with the people. For grave reasons, it cannot pub. 
lish a Moniteur, and if it defends itself through any one 
journal, all the other papers attack the policy which 
that journal defends. Direct defence in Council is 
more expedient, and elected members will probably elicit 
many defences, while, as they are also nominated, they will 
hardly carry opposition to an injudicious point. If that 
is accepted as accurate, then the only remaining question 
is practicability ; and if we limit our ideas as to representa- 
tion, election is not wholly impracticable. The representa. 
tion of India is, of course, meaningless nonsense. We 
might as well talk of the representation of Europe, or of 
Asia itself. Nor do we much like Sir Richard Temple's 
notion of representing great cities, though it has a 
certain simplicity. The urban populations are too en- 
tirely unlike the true populations, and too separated 
from them alike in situation and feeling. We cannot, 
in fact, arrange territorial representation of any sort, 
and had much better try to represent grades. We 
do not see why the graduates of the Universities, 
including native Universities like Nuddea and the Mud- 
rissa, should not send up one Councillor, who would 
incidentally also represent the National Congress, and 
the landholders one man, and the Hindoo priesthood one 
man, and the Mussulman preachers another man, until 
the Supreme Council contained a fair representation, not, 
indeed, of the people, which is impossible and absurd, but 
of dominant opinions. There will be a practical difficulty 
about voting, but it will not be insuperable if votes are 
taken at the Magistrates’ offices, and theoretic rigidity 
is neither possible nor required. If the Councillors 
were going to rule India, the plan would be unfair, 
as, indeed, would be any other plan, the real people 
being too low down for any scheme whatever; but 
they are not going to govern, but only to express repre 
sentative ideas, and enforce them with what persuasiveness 
they may. The Viceroy will still remain the pivot of 
power, and the Council will be only his instrument for 
learning what certain large sections of the people think 
about his proposals before they are actually put in oper 
tion. In the Presidency Councils the matter is a little 
easier, because the variety of races, interests, and opinions 
is less; and there we might try Sir Richard Temple’ 





systems, or if he desired peace for India, as if civilised 
he probably would, would grant the compelling central 


scheme, just because it is an alternative scheme, and se 
how that works. We may in this way, by the favour ° 
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: ad good luck, get elective Councils for 
enn a fe we do, the flavour of representation 
nrg om "will add to their popularity, and to their 
eet with the British Parliament. If we do not, the 
welg. Councils will have no foothold, and we can try again. 
“ ig curious to watch the attitude of the British mind 

ards subject-peoples of Asiatic or African descent. It 
pies not mind conquering them in heaps, swallowing whole 
peo a at a time without a qualm, and does not mind 
amin them either, from the executive point of view. If 
fheyinsurrect, they are shot without hesitation or delay. The 
Briton distrusts their morality, too, a good deal, and every 
nowand then legislates for them, as in the Age of Consent 
Bill, with a very high hand, caring tor local opinion about 
as much as for the opinion of the fish about a Fishery Act. 
But he is uneasy all the same about his own responsibility, 
and is never quite happy until he gets some sort of 
appearance of free consent through a system, sincere or 
otherwise, of representation. That is natural, perhaps; 
but what the Briton would do if, representation being 
oranted, consent were refused, he never seems to consider 
even as a contingency. Suppose, for instance, the new 
Legislative Council, with plenty of representative Indians 
in it, were to decide, as it probably would do, that 
taxing Chinese was much better than taxing Hindoos, and 
that the opium monopoly should therefore continue, what 
would Mr. Samuel Smith say ? He wants representative 
overpment in India, and he does not want opium ; and on 
the hypothesis, how is he going to reconcile his wants ? 
Or supposing, what is absolutely certain, that a free Legis- 
lative Council for India refuses the next project of taxa- 
tion, and insists on putting back the Protective duty on 
textile fabrics, how is Lancashire going to act? If repre- 
sentation is of any use, it must be on such a question as 
that ; yet we venture to say Lancashire will clamour at once 
for an Act overriding the local Council. The truth is, we 
are in a whirlpool of jarring opinions, and hardly know 
how to take any course, and so are grateful for a Bill like 
this, which, as interpreted by both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Curzon, retains absolutism yet grants representation, and 
leaves everybody looking on to see how that mixture will 
work, It will not work as expected by Members, but still 
the Bill will not do much harm, and at all events Parlia- 
ment wishes it to be tried. 


THE DISPUTE WITH WASHINGTON. 


_. preservation of the seal species is an object of 
some commercial importance. It is not equally 
clear why this importance should be more vividly realised 
by the President of the United States than by the British 
Government. Canada is deeply interested in the seal- 
fishery ; indeed, the complaint of the United States Govern- 
ment is that she is too deeply interested in it; and 
though over-haste to get rich may dispose individual 
traders to kill the goose in preference to waiting for 
the daily but limited yield of golden eggs, there is 
no reason to suppose that either Lord Salisbury or the 
experts who advise him are equally short-sighted. This, 
however, seems to have been President Harrison’s con- 
viction, though he has not succeeded in imparting it 
to the American people. The original dispute about 
American rights in Behring Sea has been settled by a 
treaty which provides for a reference of the whole question 
to arbitration. This treaty was signed at Washington on 
February 29th. Seven arbitrators are to decide upon the 
rights of Russia prior to the cession of Alaska to the 
United States ; upon the extent to which these rights were 
recognised by Great Britain; upon the inclusion or non- 
inclusion of Behring Sea in the phrase “ Pacific Ocean” 
in the Treaty of 1825 between Great Britain and Russia ; 
upon the effect on the rights of the United States under 
the Treaty of 1867 between themselves and Russia; and 
Upon the present rights of the United States to the 
fur-seals in Behring Sea outside the three-mile limit. 
It cannot be said that this reference is incomplete or 
Partial. The only defect that can be found in it is one 
common to all human instruments,—that it takes time 
to carry into execution. The arbitrators have to be 
‘ppointed, to meet, to consider the cases presented to 
them, and to give an award on them. What is to become 
of the seals in the meantime? Mr. Blaine’s answer to 


the absolute prohibition of seal-fishing for two consecutive 

years would be an unnecessary interference with trade— 

supposing it to be shown in the end that the Canadians 

have as much right in Behring Sea, outside the three- 

mile limit, as the Americans themselves—and that all 

that is required by the circumstances is the payment 

of damages by the defeated party in the arbitration, for 

any injury done to the successful party while the arbitra- 

tion is going on. A good deal of stress was laid by the 
United States Government on the analogy by which this 

latter arrangement could best be described. Mr. Blaine 

compared it to the removal of trees while an arbitration 
to the title of the land on which they grew was in pro- 
gress. The obvious objection to this parallel is that seals 
are constantly and rapidly reproduced, whereas trees are 
not ; and Lord Salisbury suggested as preferable the case 
of a meadow. “While the arbitration is pending, the 
party in actual possession cuts the grass, and rightly so, 
inasmuch as next year the grass will be reproduced.” 
Mr. Blaine found great fault with this comparison. 
No doubt, he said, the true owner will have an 
undiminished harvest next year; but then, last year’s 
harvest was his also. If the seals belong to the United 
States, the Canadians have no right to take them, so that 
whether they have such a right is reallv the point to be 
submitted to the arbitrators. Grass, again, must be har- 
vested this year, or not at all; whereas seals, if not taken 
this year, may be taken next year. But Mr. Blaine’s Note 
of March 8th contained more serious matter than this. It 
complained that the fishing this year will so nearly destroy 
the seals as to make what will remain of so little value as 
scarcely to be a worthy subject of international arbitration. 
Either, therefore, the British Government should accept 
the responsibility of the loss thus occasioned, or it should 
recall from the prohibited waters all sealing-vessels that 
have already cleared, and refuse all clearances to such 
vessels for the remainder of the year. If it refuses to take 
either of these steps, it must not expect the United States 
to suspend the defence of their rights by such means as 
they can command, or to consent to receive them from the 
arbitrators shorn of much of their value by the acts of 
irresaponsible persons. 

To this Lord Salisbury replied by a partial concession. 
He still denied that the existence of the seals demands 
so stringent a measure as the prohibition of fishing for a 
second year; but he admitted that if the arbitrators 
pronounce in favour of the United States’ claim, they 
will be entitled to compensation for any loss they may 
have suffered this year at the hands of the Canadian 
sealers. As a way of meeting this claim, he suggested the 
limitation of the seal-fishery this year to vessels the owners 
of which will give security for satisfying any award of 
damages which the arbitrators may ultimately pronounce. 
At the same time, Lord Knutsford telegraphed to Lord 
Stanley of Preston that all sealers fishing in Behring Sea 
will do so at their own risk. The immediate effect of this 
offer was not at all what Lord Salisbury intended or hoped. 
President Harrison’s wrath only waxed greater. Writing 
on March 22nd, he denounced the slaughter of ‘“ gravid 
female seals” as “a crime against Nature,” declined to dis- 
cuss a suggestion which only his respect for Lord Salisbury 
enabled him to treat seriously, declared that absolute pro- 
hibition for another year was the least he could accept, and 
warned the British Government that if they held out, the 
United States would be compelled to use every means in 
their power to protect from destruction or serious injury, 
property which they have long claimed and enjoyed. That 
this last threat might have very serious consequences, was 
evident. The means in the power of the United States 
include the seizure by their cruisers of British fishing-ships 
and their crews. If the legality of this seizure is denied 
by the British Government, they will be bound to employ 
their own cruisers for the protection of British subjects; 
and with two Navies thus operating against one another, 
open hostilities come within measurable distance. 

Never was a heavier cloud more rapidly and more com- 
pletely removed. It was on March 23rd that Mr. Blaine 
gave expression to President Harrison’s momentous re- 
solves, and on the 29th of the same month—just one week 
later—the Senate “by a unanimous vote ratified the 
Behring Sea Treaty without any restrictive conditions.” 
Peace and joy reign undisturbed, where only a few days 
back all was gloom and threatened war. There is 





ee snestion was perfectly precise. They should be left 


Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, contended that 


no trace in the despatches of any surrender on the 
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part of Lord Salisbury. He did, it is true, make 
a further suggestion by way of alternative. But 
this carried the prohibition of sealing no further; it 
only proposed to ask the arbitrators to decide whether 
either Government has since 1885 taken any action in 
Behring Sea directly inflicting wrongful loss on the sub- 
jects of the other. The fishing was still to go on pending 
the arbitration, which was the special point to which 
President Harrison had objected, and to the prevention of 
which he had declared that the whole strength of the 
United States would be directed. Yet within a week 
the Treaty is ratified without alteration, and the tele- 
grams tell us that the Cabinet has practically agreed to 
accept Lord Salisbury’s proposal. Nothing can be more 
satisfactory. There is the strongest possible anxiety 
on this side of the Atlantic to avoid all misunder- 
standing with the United States, and we rejoice to see 
that the same wish prevails on the American side. 
President Harrison had given a signal which, had it only 
awakened an answer in those to whom it was really 
though not formally addressed, would have created a state 
of things which seemingly could have had but one issue. 
Happily, the answer was not given, and the danger was 
averted. It is clear that, whatever President Harrison 
and Mr. Blaine wished, the people of the United States 
had no desire to go to war in defence of a few “ gravid 
female seals.” The Senate saw in Lord Salisbury’s 
proposals none of the dark designs against these 
feeble and interesting creatures which loomed so large 
in President Harrison’s gloomy imagination. What we 
should like to know is, whether the President meant 
to fire the prairie and failed, or whether he had some 
separate end in view for the attainment of which the 
co-operation of the American people was not needed. On 
the whole, the latter theory seems the more probable. The 
first would imply a deliberate indifference to the possible 
consequences of stirring up international enmity which 
we should be loth to attribute to any man in Presi- 
dent Harrison’s position. The second need imply 
nothing more than a keen desire to provide himself 
with a useful collection of electioneering leaflets. If 
he knew that these fiery despatches would not influence 
the action of the Senate, and that the Treaty was safe no 
matter what might be travelling over the cable, he might 
conceivably allow himself to think of nothing but the use- 
ful turn that might be given to election oratory by judicious 
quotations from them, and the Republican enthusiasm 
that might be aroused by a little innocent, because safe, 
patriotism. 








LORD TENNYSON’S FANCY. 


JF ORD TENNYSON has evidently written his new 

comedietta to exercise his fancy rather than his im- 
agination. As his fancy was the earliest of his poetical faculties 
to express itself in verse, so perhaps it may be the latest to 
indulge us with the display of its light and delicate kaleidos- 
copic combinations of thought, form, and colour. Coleridge 
used to say that fancy is the faculty, when exercised in health, 
which suggests the sort of rapidly changing movements of 
thought that if due to disease we call delirium; while 
imagination is the faculty, when exercised in health, which 
produces the same order of effects that if due to disease 
we call monomania. In other words, fancy flits about 
and varies its colours, forms, lights, and shadows, with every 
momentary phase of the external influences which affect us, 
while imagination controls all these multifarious aspects of 
vision, thought, and feeling under the strong control of a 
single overmastering idea or emotion. Tennyson has always 
displayed a brilliant and graceful, if sometimes a rather 
mannered and artificial, fancy. But the artificiality which 
showed itself in such early pieces as “ Airy fairy Lilian,” or 
“ Where Claribel low lieth,” has passed away, and Tenny- 
son’s fancy is now always natural and graceful, and some- 
times even touched with an almost spiritual beauty. In “ The 
Princess” we have many efforts which display both his great 
imagination and his fancy in the most vivid and compressed 
form, sometimes even presented to us side by side. For 
example, there is not in all his writings a more exquisite 
expression of his highest fancy, with just a glow of 
imaginative passion breathed upon it, to give it a per- 
manent hold on human hearts, than the lovely song in 


which the “horns of Bifland” 
vellous effect :— 


“The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes 
And theywild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying 
g. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying ; 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying 


+ 
are wound with such mar 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river : 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying.” 


On the other hand, there is no more exquisite expression of 


pure imaginative passion, using fancy only as its tool than 
in the lyric which immediately follows it :— 


“*Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair ; 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 
‘ Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our triends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 
‘Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 
‘Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more,” 
There we see the contrast between the two faculties all the 
better perhaps that neither of them is exerted without the 
other; but while fancy is predominant in the first, with only 
a glow of imagination, the imagination is predominant in the 
second, with only a certain sabordinate use of the fancy in the 
variations played, and played with a luxuriance which is foreign 
to the intensity of pure imagination, on the theme which a 
passionate imagination suggested and sustained. In the new 
comedietta, the most remarkable quality is certainly fancy. 
We cannot say that there is much trace of true imagination, 
unless it may be in one or two flashes of patriotic passion. 
The characters are hardly characters at all. But the chivalric 
feeling for women, and the delight in the beauty of the wild 
woodland, are dwelt upon with the airy grace which is a 
second nature in the Poet-Laureate. Here, for instance, is 
an admirable specimen of Tennyson’s fancy, in the graceful 
and taunting song with which Maid Marian suggests to her 
lover that man’s love is inconstant and short-lived :— 
(“Scznr.—A forest bower, cavern in background. 
Sunrise. } 
Magian (rising to meet Robin). 
Robin, the sweet light of a mother’s eye, 
That beam of dawn upon the opening flower, 
Has never glanced upon me when a child. 
He was my father, mother, both in one. 
The love that children owe to both I give 
To him alone. 
(Rosin offers to caress her.) 
Marian. 
Quiet, good Robin, quiet ! 
You lovers are such clumsy summer-flies 
For ever buzzing at your lady’s face. 
Rosin. 
Bees rather, flying to the flower for honey. 
Marian (sings). 
The bee buzz’d up in the heat. 
‘I am faint for your honey, my sweet.’ 
The flower said ‘ Take it, my dear, 
For now is the spring of the year. 
So come, come!’ 
‘Hum!’ 
And the bee buzz’d down from the heat. 
And the bee buzz’d up in the cold 
When the flower was wither’d and old. 
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‘Have you still any honey, my dear ?’ 
She said ‘It’s the fall of the year, 
But come, come!’ 
‘Hum!’ 

And the bee buzz’d off in the cold.” 
That shows Us, also, the characteristic humour which has so 
ften displayed itself in Tennyson’s most fanciful efforts. 
al ig nothing more characteristic of the Poet-Laureate 
than the tendency which his fancy has displayed for rioting 
inthe contrast between the flights of idealism and the common 
prose of real life. In the little song we have just quoted, 
he enjoyed the contrast between love’s passionate attestations 
of its own truth and depth, and the capricious coldness which it 
too often displays in the end ; and 80, too, he is always fascinated 
by the contrast between the world of fairy-lore and the prosaic 
realities of common life. His “ Day-Dream ” of the Sleeping 

Beauty, is one long humorous reverie on the contrast between 

the idealism and realism of life, as when he makes his puzzled 

Chancellor, “ sedate and vain,” wake up from his hundred years’ 

sleep to hear the King asking whether they shall pass the 

Bill which they discussed “an hour ago,” and feel compelled to 

«dangle with his golden chain,” and “ smiling put the question 

by.” You see the same delight in this contrast in “ Will 

Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue,” where the poet, after in- 

yenting a legend concerning the origin of the “ Cock” Tavern 

and its plump head-waiter, cries out :— 
“But whither would my fancy go ? 
How out of place she makes 
The violet of a legend blow 
Amongst the chops and steaks ! ” 

And we have the same humorous fancy for contrasting the 

real world and the imaginary world of unreal idealities in this 

graceful comedietta. For instance, in the pretty fairy scene 
which takes place beside Robin Hood’s sleeping form, we have 

Titania reproving her attendant fairy for a kind of pertness 

which reminds us of Lynette and her “tiptilted nose ” in the 
“Tdylls of the King :”— 
[“TrrantA on a hill, Farrrus on either side of her, the moon 
above the hill. ] 
First Farry. 
Evil fairy! do you hear ? 
So he said who lieth here. 
Sxeconp Farry. 
We be fairies of the wood, 
We be neither bad nor good. 
First Farry. 
Back and side and hip and rib, 
Nip, nip him for his fib. 
TITANIA. 
Nip him not, but let him snore. 
We must flit for evermore. 
First Farry. 
Tit, my queen, must it be so ? 
Wherefore, wherefore should we go ? 
TITANIA. 
I Titania bid you flit, 
And you dare to call me Tit. 
First Farry. 
Tit, for love and brevity, 
Not for love of levity. 
TITANIA. 
Pertest of our flickering mob, 
Wouldst thou call my Oberon Ob ? 
First Farry. 
Nay, an please your Elfin Grace, 
Never Ob before his face. 
TITANIA. 
Fairy realm is breaking down 
When the fairy slights the crown.” 

Lord Tennyson’s fancy is not only graceful and humorous, 
bat is always and conspicuously tender, by which we mean 
that the varied tints and airy motions by which it delights us, 
are never of the violent and sudden kind with which it pleased 

P 
such a poet as Browning, for example, or such a humorist as 
Samuel Butler, the author of “ Hudibras,” to amuse himself 
and his readers. In early life, as we have already intimated, 
the tenderness of Tennyson’s fancy was so self-conscious as to 
be almost sickly. But that aspect of it vanished with the 
maturity of his genius, and now no good judge would ever 
think of finding sickliness in his rich and delicate fancies. 
Take, for instance, the lovely little song which Maid Marian 
sings on Love’s contempt for either wealth or poverty :— 
* Love flew in at the window 
As Wealth walk’d in at the door. 
‘You have come for you saw Wealth coming,’ said J. 
But he flutter’d his wings with a sweet little ery, 
Pll cleave to you rich or poor. 





Wealth dropt out of the window, 
Poverty crept thro’ the door. 
‘ Well now you would fain follow Wealth, said I, 
But he flutter’d his wings as he gave me the lie, 
I cling to you all the more.” 


Here we have the tenderness of Tennyson’s fancy in some- 
thing like perfection. Compare the “sweet little cry” with 
which Love flutters his wings when he first disclaims any 
regard to the accident of wealth, with the indignant fluttering 
with which he gives the lie direct to the charge, so soon as it 
raises a practical issue, and you see at once the tenderness of 
Tennyson’s fancy. He felt that true love would only protest 
with a certain sweetness where the issue was speculative, but 
would turn to wrath where the issue was one to test the 
reality of the feeling. The grace, the humour, and the 
tenderness of Tennyson’s fancy are all as striking as ever, 
though his imagination may not work with the power of former 
years. 





RUSTIC NATURALISTS. 

HE unveiling of the memorial to the late Richard 
Jefferies in Salisbury Cathedral, and the subsequent 
closing of the fund raised in his memory, with a handsome 
surplus for the benefit of his family, are additional evidence 
of the favour with which the public looks upon the work of 
the prose-poet of the Wiltshire Downs. His birthplace at 
Cote Farm has even become a place of pilgrimage; and his 
admirers doubtless imagine that they trace in the old farm- 
house, and the daily life of its inmates, the natural and appro- 
priate environments of a consummate writer on the wild life 
of the fields. The inference is a very natural one. But if 
such a life and such surroundings thus predispose the mind 
to see what Jefferies saw, and to interpret Nature as he inter- 
preted it, why is it, we may ask, that so few of the writers 
who have treated of these subjects, have sprung from the 
class to which Jefferies belonged ? And why, in the instances 
in which they have been born the sons of small farmers or 
labouring men, have they been so reluctant to abide among 
the scenes which they and Jefferies have so charmingly 
described? Thomas Bewick is one of the few instances 
of a farm-bred naturalist returning by an uncontrollable 
impulse to live near the scenes of his boyhood; Cobbett, 
the son of a labourer, abandoned the village when a 
lad ; the Howicks, like the late Edward Bates, were citizens 
of “fair Nottingham ;” and Gilbert White, Waterton, and 
Charles Kingsley were parsons or squires. Jefferies himself, 
like Cobbett, longed to shake off his early associations, and 
his mad enterprise of a walk to Russia when a boy, and, failing 
that, of crossing the Atlantic, was only prevented by want of 
means. To the last he would rather have been a novelist than 
a naturalist, and declared that he knew London quite as well 
as he did the country. No doubt the sense of contrast so 
presented painted the beauties of the country in brighter 
colours in the mind of Jefferies, as of Cobbett. But it will 
be found that the rustic naturalist does not, except in rare 
instances, spring from the classes who spend their serious life 
in the fields. For the common labourer, his daily toil is 
too severe; for the farmers, the practical problems are too 
exacting. How exacting that strain is, mentally and physi- 
cally, both for master and man, the reader may gather 
from Jefferies’ description of the harvesting of the “ hundred- 
acre” corn-field, in his essay on “The Loaf of Bread.” It is 
only the shepherds on the hills, while keeping their flocks 
as of old, who are still free to see visions and dream dreams, 
or watch the stars and nature. For the rest, such contempla- 
tion fails to give the change of thought they need. Like 
Piers the Ploughman, they would turn their backs upon the 

fields, and go 

“ wide into this world, 
Wonders for to hear.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that because the 
farmer and farm-labourer usually confine their interest in 
outdoor life to the practical problems of the land, the 
rustic naturalist is a rare and eccentric character in village 
life. There are numbers of men employed in sedentary 
occupations in villages and small country towns, who find 
in the pursuit of natural history the same change and 
excitement which the London artisan does in his favourite 
hobby of angling in the well-fished waters of the Thames and 
Lea. Village tailors, cobblers, and harness-makers, are among 
the greatest enthusiasts of the kind. The most intelligent of 
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the class whom the present writer has known, was, like Thomas 
Edward the Banff naturalist, a shoemaker. His trade was 
hereditary, and accidental. Mechanical invention was the 
natural tendency of his mind; he learnt the whole of Euclid, 
taught himself algebra, and became a rapid and exact 
calculator. Had he lived in Lancashire, and not in a country 
village, he would have improved the machinery in the mill, or 
invented a new process. As it was, the sole mechanical 
appliances open to his observation were those used in making 
tiles and bricks. For this he invented new machinery, and 
went to London to exhibit his drawings. There his ideas were 
stolen ; and he returned, in broken health and spirits, to become 
a naturalist, and so to “drive machinery out of his head.” 
The change of ideas so obtained saved his health, and possibly 
chis reason. By day he worked resolutely at his trade. Ex- 
"perience had taught him the value of silence; and he 
discourged gossip by filling his mouth with wooden shoe- 
pegs, and hammering these one by one into the boot-soles, on 
the approach of a visitor. At night, “ when the wheels began 
to work in his head,” as he afterwards explained, he took his 
‘butterfly-net, collecting-boxes, and dark-lantern, and went out 
into the lanes to collect moths. His favourite hunting-ground 
was a dark and little-frequented road, bordered by trees, 
palings, and thick fences, which was avoided by most of the 
village people, except by lovers on June evenings. But there 
are moths to be caught in winter nights as well as in summer, 
and the shoemaker was as indifferent to solitude and darkness 
as the owls and night-jars which were his only companions. His 
garden was soon turned into a butterfly-farm. In it he 
planted the trees and shrubs whose leaves form the food of 
the rarer caterpillars, and as soon as the eggs laid by the 
females were hatched, they were turned out to pasture on 
the poplars, privets, and alanthus, and protected from the 
birds by ingeniously made coverings of muslin. One day he 
discovered that a certain old willow-tree was full of goat-moth 
caterpillars. This tree he bought “for fuel,” and put aside 
until such time as the perforated trunk yielded a rich harvest 
of the rare goat-moth chrysalises. The boxes for his specimens 
he made himself. In the course of a few years, he formed a 
complete collection of the butterflies and moths of the dis- 
trict, and became familiar with the other wild life of the 
county; he also added music to his accomplishments, and 
learned the delicate craft of violin-making. Under the com- 
posing influence of his naturalist pursuits, his nerves recovered 
their balance, until his mechanical bent could be indulged 
without danger; and he is at present said to be planning the 
illumination of his native village with electric lights. 


The writer has more than once tried to enlist the services 
of the rural policemen to observe the habits of night-flying 
and night-feeding birds and beasts. In many counties these 
men are drawn from an intelligent class, and they often prac- 
tise flower-gardening and bee-keeping with great success. 
But the village constable, though he often makes a useful 
assistant-astronomer, is less successful as a naturalist; and 
though he can be educated to report the movements of comets 
and erratic meteors with professional accuracy, he generally 
prefers the starry company of the Pleiades to listening 
to the night birds in the dark shadow of the pollards, or 
by the still pools in the valley. In the periodical scares 
caused by the threatened introduction of some new pest, the 
lofty indifference of the rural constable to the insects and 
other “vermin” which he permits to crawl unnoticed on his 
beat, sometimes leads to trouble and perplexity. During 
the Colorado-beetle panic, a thoughtful Government caused 
portraits of the suspected insect to be circulated in rural 
districts, accompanied by other and highly magnified enlarge- 
ments of its appearance in the grub and pupa stage. 
Naturally, the last were the more striking to the imagina- 
tion, the “life-size” portrait carrying little conviction beside 
the large and variegated monster in the magnified plate. So 
guided and so informed, the rural policemen were all on the 
watch to arrest the delinquent beetle, as they would any other 
“party ’ who was “ wanted,” and whose portrait was circu- 
lated from head-quarters for identification. An opportunity 
for distinction soon occurred. Two enormous caterpillars (of 
the death’s-head moth) were found by a labourer on his 
potato-patch, and by him carried to the house of a lady who 
took an interest in entomology. The caterpillars were 


received, and the labourer, praised and rewarded, took care to 
let his friends in the village know what a clever fellow he was. 





tial, 
The discovery of strange caterpillars in the potato-bed was 
discussed ; and next day the local constable, in the absence of 
the lady, called, and demanded to see the creatures, These he 
compared with the illustrations in his possession, and pointed 
out that they were as big, or even bigger, than the awful monster 
there depicted. He then “ took up ” the caterpillars, and carried 
them off by the next train to the county town, where 
they were discharged after due inquiry, and returned, with 
apologies, to their owner. The policeman’s ally, the game. 
keeper, seldom lets his interests extend beyond the habits and 
requirements of the very limited number of creatures which it 
is his business to protect or destroy ; but the close and accurate 
observation which these duties require make him in many 
cases an intelligent and useful auxiliary when Properly 
directed. But the class which supplies the greatest number of 
observing, as distinguished from collecting, naturalists in the 
villages, is the brotherhood of shepherds upon the Downs, 
Partly from the solitude of their life, a solitude so great, that 
in spite of the rural etiquette which forbids any one to pass a 
shepherd without speaking to him, these men often forget how 
to pitch their voices in the tones of ordinary speech, and partly 
from being concerned solely with animals and not with agricul. 
ture, the shepherds have the keenest eyes and most minute 
knowledge of animal habits of any class in the country. 
side. It may safely be assumed that no animal larger thang 
rat, and no bird bigger than a quail, appears upon the hill, 
even for a few days, unnoticed by the shepherds. They know 
the movements of the hares and foxes so exactly, that the 
writer has seen them point out the particular spot ina ten. 
acre field of barley or beans, in which the leverets or cubs 
would be lying. They know in which copse the long-eared 
owls, the sparrow-hawks, or kestrels are nesting, and the most 
likely stony patch for the curlew’s eggs or plover’s nest, 
They can foretell the approach of rain or wind, or judge the 
relative value of the herbage on one side of the down and on 
the other. They know the times when the springs will break 
out, the signs of plenty, and the tokens of dearth. Like the 
shepherds of Greece, they still play the pipe and strike the 
tuneful strings, though the instrument is the violin and not 
the lyre, and the scene the cottage on the Downs, and not the 
groves of Arcady. With them the love of Nature is neither 
a hobby nor an anodyne, but the hereditary and spontaneous 
accompaniment of the oldest and most primitive occupation 
of civilised man. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 
R. HENRY G. WREFORD, for fifty years the Times’ 
correspondent in Southern Italy, died this week, full 
of years, and deserves something more than a passing word 
of comment. He was one of the few genuine heroes of the 
pen, the men who reflect lustre on the most ephemeral and 
least honoured of all serious professions. There have been 
and are among special correspondents plenty of brave men, 
who have behaved like volunteers in a forlorn-hope, and have 
faced death in the performance ‘of duty with a daring unin- 
spired by the hope of honours or by that feeling of fidelity to 
a flag which, with so many otherwise commonplace natures, 
has operated like a religion; but Mr. Wreford had a courage 
which was in some respects beyond them all. He had con- 
tracted, early in his service with the Times, a deep pity for 
the people of Naples, who repaid him at first with incessant 
insult, and a deep horror of the foul Bourbon Court, that 
“negation of God erected into a system,” as Mr. Gladstone 
described it, which at that time tyrannised over their destinies. 
Most Englishmen, Mr. Gladstone perhaps excepted, have for- 
gotten it; but there has never existed elsewhere in Europe 
anything like this Government, which defended itself with 
Swiss mercenaries, used as instruments the wretched lazzaront 
of the capital, and ruled the respectable classes like a Pasha 
in Algiers or Tunis, punishing the slightest opposition by 
imprisonment, often lifelong, in dungeons which were, without 
aid from rhetoric, describable as mere wells. Unless an 
Ambassador, no man’s life or liberty was safe if he were 
denounced by one of a myriad spies; and for years even the 
pleasure-lovers of Europe avoided the delicious Kingdom like 
a lazar-house. Mr. Wreford set himself to bring European 
opinion to bear on this den of horrors, and for seventeen 
years he persevered unflinchingly in his work. He was recog: 
nised after a little while as one of the most “ dangerous” of 
opponents, as a man who was turning all Europe against the 
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King’s Government ; and the devotees of that horrible 
Court swore to have their revenge. He was shadowed per- 
petually by spies; men suspected of sending information to 
him were treated like criminals ; he was menaced with ruin by 
expulsion ; and the populace were excited against him till it 
was unsafe for him to enter Naples. Darker threats, too, 
were levelled against him by the zealots of the Court party. 
He himself showed the writer once proof positive that men 
qho could not have been punished had proposed his assassina- 
tion; that two plans at least for kidnapping him had been 
matured; and that on one occasion a plot for drowning him 
had been within an ace of success. During one gloomy six 
months he held his life, as he believed, only from hour to 
hour, and owed it, as he thought, mainly to the protection of 
the British Minister, and one or two persons in a foreign 
Embassy. In reality he owed it, as after hearing his narrative 
the writer could not but recognise, to King Ferdinand, who 
was not the vulgar tyrant Englishmen believed, but a cool, 
shrewd cynic, who despised his subjects and most of his own 
agents, who was full of courage—a quality in him which Mr. 
Gladstone once recognised publicly after his death—and 
who was so completely King of the old Bourbon type, that 
he would not stoop to crime against a poor devil of a 
foreign correspondent who owed him no allegiance. Had Mr. 
Wreford been a Neapolitan, he would have died in torture. 
The King, however, who was by far the best-informed man in 
his dominions, understood perfectly well that the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies alone among European Kingdoms lay at 
the mercy of the British Fleet; that two men-of-war would 
cut him off from Sicily, and one call Naples into insurrection ; 
that he was coldly disliked by the very Powers which pro- 
tected him; and that, if Switzerland recalled her children, he 
would be left face to face with subjects who might adulate 
‘but could not defend him. He wanted no duel to the death 
with either the Times or the British Parliament, and as 
he was a dreaded master, Mr. Wreford just escaped. 
During the whole of this period, half an ordinary genera- 
tion, Mr. Wreford, though by no means a man of the 
soldier type, but rather a retiring and sensitive civilian, 
with a habit of depression—he had been, we rather think, at 
one time a Nonconformist minister—held unswervingly on his 
way, never concealing any truth he knew, and striking some- 
times fearful blows at a system which latterly he came to 
hate almost beyond reason. His courage may have been of 
the passive type, but he faced death, or worse, unfalteringly 
through years of feeble health, for the sake of men who gave 
him nothing back, not even their applause. He behaved, 
in fact, for years as one of the bravest of mankind, and when 
at last the evil despotism fell in a night as if struck down by 
the God it had despised, the ease of its fall was in great part 
due to the horror of it which he had patiently spread through 
Europe, and which had at last reacted on the Monarchy itself. 
He was a plain man, though a cultivated one, simple in thought 
and in the expression of his thought, with perhaps a faint 
vanity in his own skill in gathering information; but he did 
a knight’s service for Italy and for the world. 

It will hardly be given to special correspondents again to 
do Mr. Wreford’s kind of work, for in a silent and unnoticed 
way their whole position has changed. Those who scold at 
these gentlemen for their new method—we have done it 
ourselves—hardly recognise the new conditions under which 
they are compelled to work, and which must often be to them- 
selves almost unendurably oppressive. The ideal corre- 
spondent of course, once seated in a European capital, should 
be at once an informal Ambassador, as the Times’ men were 
for years, and an accurate painstaking historian. He should 
make himself popular enough to hear everything early; he 
‘should be able to give everything its proper proportion; 
and he should have the broad and passionless survey of a 
historian, careful only that his readers should go away 
really understanding the significance of what it is he has to 
narrate. ‘I'he first duty can be still performed exceedingly 
well. Very little occurs in France of any importance of 


‘which M. de Blowitz, for instance, is not informed as rapidly 


and as completely as any second-class Minister; and though 
he sometimes incurs ridicule by obtruding his personality, he 
is an invaluable channel of communication between two 
countries which have often a difficulty in comprehending each 
other’s motives. So is Mr. Smalley, the London correspondent 


of the New York Tribune ; and there are four or five less-known 





men whose names it might be impertinent to give, who gain at 
least as much information as any of the correspondents of 
old. We dare say, too, their sense of proportion is as good 
as ever, for though their predecessors left out much of the 
Court Circular rubbish which now deluges all papers, and 
disregarded the “commercial” projects now so carefully re- 
corded, they had very often fads of their own to which they 
devoted disproportionate space, and which are suppressed now 
because, to speak plainly, employers will not stand drawing 
heavy cheques to pay for their transmission. It is on the his- 
torian’s'side that correspondents now fail, and, we fear, cannot 
in future help failing. However apt at compression a man may 
be, he still, if he is to make an interesting narrative, requires 
some space; a great debate, for example, cannot be adequately 
outlined in less than a column, and usually requires two. Now, 
a special correspondent is crippled as to space at almost every 
turn. He has, to begin with, to pay for every word; and rich as 
successful journals now are, they are still mercantile specula- 
tions, and it is absolutely necessary that the bill for telegrams 
should be kept within some reasonable limits, and bear some 
proportion to the total expenditure. Then space is invaluable 
to a newspaper proprietor. The English have no five-farthing 
coin, they will not pay three-halfpence for a paper, as 
Americans will—at least, that is a governing superstition with 
their owners—and the penny is just too little to make them 
independent of advertisements, which, again, to pay sufficiently, 
want room. And finally, there is the change in the public 
taste, which tends in every kind of literature markedly 
towards abbreviation. Snippets sell. People read many 
papers instead of one; they dislike long narratives, as the 
House of Commons dislikes long speeches; and they will 
hardly read long explanations even of matters they want 
very much to see explained. We dislike the new system 
exceedingly, believing that it tends to hurried views and 
imperfect discussion; but we question whether the Daily 
Chronicle is not right, and whether even the traditional 
length of the regular “leader” will long continue to hold 
its own. It is being discontinued in the provinces, we 
note, and the provincial newspaper managers are very 
acute in recognising their own interest, though they are 
spoiling their “ London correspondence” by too great a 
variety of intelligence. We hardly see how a modern corre- 
spondent, unless he is left, as M. de Blowitz apparently is, to 
spend what he likes, is to remain a historian at all, and often 
admire the artistic skill and fine command of compression by 
which some sort of historic continuity is frequently maintained. 
It is next to impossible to record a debate at all adequately 
for example, the debates on the Prussian Education Bill, a 
measure of the first importance, can hardly be said to have 
been reported to England at all—and there is a marked and 
quite new failure to describe the characters and positions of 
leading statesmen. They are names merely to the British 
public, even in cases, like that of Count Eulenberg, when the 
statesman may speedily rise to the very top, and become a 
personage of the most direct importance to every politician in 
the world. We suppose, when telephonic communication is a 
little more advanced, this necessity for shortness will be modi- 
fied, but at present we do not see how the special correspondent 
can perform his ancient function in the older way. It isa pity, 
for he was a most valuable agent in the formation of European 
opinion—take, for instance, the Times’ correspondence about 
Hungary during the long struggle of that Kingdom—and no 
one appears at all calculated to replace him. We have not got 
a dozen Grant Duffs to keep us all level with European history, 
and we do not know whether, with its new impatience, the 
public would listen to them if we had. The “letter” must 
be sent by telegraph, and must therefore be brief; the art of 
condensation supersedes the art of style; and the best, or at 
least the most profitable, correspondent, is the man who 
knows most, and can make his message tell most in fewest 
words. The new function requires great ability of a kind, 
but it is not the old kind, and we can fancy newspaper pro- 
prietors disliking an “earnest” man for such a post, and 
searching the profession with a microscope to pick out 
correspondents who resemble, to put it briefly, Ambassadors 
like Lord Dufferin, men sure to hear from all sides, sure to 
see the important points, and sure also, unless England is 
directly concerned, to regard all “views” with a trace of 
serene disdain. Lord Granville would to-day be an ideal 
“ special correspondent.” 
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FLATS AND HOUSES. 

VERY significant change has come over Londoners 
of late years, with regard to a certain form of re- 
sidence known as a “ flat.” Not many years ago, the idea 
of living in a flat was so little appreciated, that apartments 
of that kind could hardly be said to exist at all in London. 
A few unwieldy blocks of building were built after the Ameri- 
can fashion, but so little did they suit the English taste, that 
for a long time they remained almost empty and tenantless, 
notwithstanding the fact that they then added a very low 
rent to the other advantages that they offered to their occu- 
piers. Now, during the last three or four years, the inhabi- 
tants of London seem to have suddenly changed their 
minds, and flats cannot be built quickly enough to ac- 
commodate the numbers who are looking for them. Whole 
streets of flats, in some cases, have been constructed, 
and have been taken by eager tenants even before the 
builders had vacated them. Indeed, an inquirer for flats the 
other day, who was willing to pay a very fair rent for very 
modest requirements, discovered that, unless he could speedily 
make up his mind to take the unfinished article, he had no 
chance at all of inhabiting the article when it was finished, so 
very much greater was the demand than the supply. That 
the supply is making gigantic strides to overtake the demand, 
is evident to any one who has lately watched the building 
operations in our streets, and the gradual rise of great 
blocks of red brick bearing the premature inscription, “ Resi- 
dential flats to be let.”” On the whole, we do not think it 
would be an exaggeration to say that, whatever may have been 
the increase in the number of houses in the Metropolis during 
the last twenty-five years, the number of flats must have 
increased more than a hundredfold. But why it is that 
we should have so suddenly, or rather so late, discovered 
the desirability of the flat in London, it is rather diffi- 
cult to imagine. In almost every other great city in 
Europe, the flat is the rule and not the exception; with us it 
has until lately been so rare an exception, that at one time, 
within the last fifty years certainly, we believe that it was 
simply unknown. In Paris, in Vienna, in Berlin, the small 
house or hétel is the luxury of the wealthy, and the great bulk 
of the population live in flats. In St. Petersburg, the most 
modern of European cities, all the houses are flats. The 
modern Italian in Rome lives, as the ancient Roman did, in 
a flat. And the reason is not far to seek. The prevailing 
idea in a great and populous city is economy of space, and 
the accommodation of the greatest possible number of 
people upon the smallest possible area of ground. We 
Londoners, who inhabit the most populous city in the 
world, and who should be more desirous of economising our 
space than the citizens of any other European town, have 
steadfastly withstood the temptation to share houses with 
our neighbours. Whether it is that we are more reckless 
of wasted ground than they are, or more tenacious of our 
privacy, itis hard to say. The prejudice against flats, if it 
existed, must have been of rather an unreasoning character, 
for we have suffered many discomforts rather than submit to 
sharing our hall-door with another. We have allowed 
ourselves to be sandwiched in tightly between close-packed 
neighbours, in houses so narrow and so tall, that they seem to 
be all dark staircase and no windows; or we have been 
driven forth into the wilderness of little houses that stretch 
out, row upon row, from every quarter of the city, until the 
area of London has almost become that of a county. If an 
Englishman’s house is his castle, he deserves much honour 
for the obstinate way in which he has defended it. And now 

this prejudice, if prejudice it is, seems about to disappear. 
Strangely enough, it does not appear to be the desire 
to enjoy more space that has turned our affections towards the 
flat, but the conveniences that the mode of life offers to us. 
Whatever may be the relative rent of houses and flats in a few 
years’ time, that of the flat to-day is out of all proportion with 
the accommodation that is offered, when it is compared with 
that of the house. But though we do not expect to get 
more room for our money, we do expect to find some other 
comforts which are unknown to the householder; or rather, 
we should say, we expect to escape from many small discom- 
forts and worries that beset the householder and make his 
tenancy a burden to him. The tenant of a house has to pay 
his own rates and taxes, and both the rate and the tax col- 
lector have an unpleasant habit of calling when they are 


i 
least wanted by their impecunious debtor. He has to. pa 
rates and taxes in a flat; but then they are included in his 
rent, and it is his landlord who is responsible,—it is the un. 
expected nature of the demand that makes it so disagree. 
able to the householder, to whom it always seems to 
come as an unpleasant surprise. In a flat, also, the land. 
lord makes himself responsible for repairs and painting - 
these items also are included in the rent, and never, in con, 
sequence, seem so burdensome to the tenant of the flat as they 
do to the tenant of the house. For a certain yearly sum 
which he knows beforehand, the former is freed from all 
further consideration of expenses incurred by his lodging, 
whereas the latter appears to be a constant prey to smal] 
demands, which drain his purse at the most unwelcome times. 
A house cannot be left to take care of itself; its tenant must 
provide a caretaker should he wish to leave it ; and the vagaries 
and shortcomings of caretakers are proverbial. The happy 
tenant of a flat, when he wishes to take a holiday, turns the 
key in his door and hands it to the porter. Even the gole 
possession of his street-door is far from being an unmixed 
blessing to the householder, when all the tradesmen for miles 
around seem to have entered upon a conspiracy to push their 
circulars underneath it. And asa last, but not the least, con. 
sideration, the number of servants required in a flat is but half 
of that which a honse requires; and happy is the man whoem. 
ploys the fewest servants to wait upon his wants. This is, of 
course, but one side of the picture. Flats have many dis. 
advantages, which are too obvious to need enumeration, and 
which, in the opinion of a good many people yet, more than 
outweigh those that attend the house. Still, the fact remains 
that it is for its intrinsic advantages, and not for the economy 
that it effects, that a flat at the present moment seems to have 
risen so high in the Londoner’s favour ; and that being the case, 
one cannot but wonder why it was that he did not find out those 
advantages before, and how it is that London has so long 
escaped from presenting the monotonous appearance worn 
by most Continental and nearly all American cities, where 
one street, lined with the same tall houses, so nearly resembles 
another. After all, there is a considerable charm in the irregu- 
larity of our streets and houses ; and we fear that the improved 
London of some twenty or thirty years hence will have losta 
good deal of picturesqueness,—although it is a picturesqueness 
which we now seem hardly to appreciate. 


Certainly it was with no idea of picturesqueness that the 
Londoner of yesterday preferred life in a house to life ina 
flat. Possibly much of his prejudice against the latter kind 
of dwelling may be attributed to a sentiment which gave 
rise to the saying: “An Englishman’s house is his castle.” 
As a nation we are not inclined to share upon sociable terms 
with our neighbours, and like to feel that our shelter, from 
roof to basement, is our own and only ours. When the huge 
model dwelling-houses were first erected, the class for 
whose benefit they were built evinced a strong repugnance 
to inhabiting them. That repugnance, we fancy, was attri- 
butable a good deal to the feeling that they suffered a certain 
loss of identity in allowing themselves to be massed, some- 
times as many as fifty families together, under one roof. 
There were other causes for this dislike of a system which left 
them less free to live after their own fashion, in dirt or in 
cleanliness according to their own will; but the most deep- 
rooted cause was the feeling that their own house, however 
miserable, was their home in a sense in which a flat of a great 
building could never be. And that is a feeling which is shared 
by a great many people of a higher position in life and of a 
far better education. No matter how thin are the walls that 
divide them from their neighbours on either side, they have 
at least an undivided share of the earth below them and the 
sky above. For some reason or other, the close presence of 
neighbours at one’s side is less oppressive than the knowledge 
that they are above and below one, even though the signs 
of their proximity are more manifest. Something, too, may 
be owing to the feeling that life in a flat is more open to 
the inquisition of prying eyes, though, for that matter, the 
neighbours upon the same staircase will probably not take 
much more interest in each other’s doings than the inhabitants 
of adjoining houses. But now, whatever may have been its 
cause, the prejudice is dying out rapidly, and the future ex- 
tension of London is more likely to take the form of flats than 
of small houses. Many old prejudices that stood in support 





of our dignity and in the way of our comfort have also died 
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out; 80 there is no reason to wonder at the death of this par- 
ticular one. The wonder is rather that it should have lived so 
long, when we consider how much more important our com- 
fort has been to us during the last century, than our dignity 


or our sentiments. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FREE-WILL AND REINCARNATION. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

$1r,—Whilst in full agreement with the ideas of your admirable 
article on “ The Limits of Free-Will,” yet there are considera- 
tions which a thorough believer in reincarnation may legiti- 
mately advance, and which,.taken into account, must greatly 
expand our conceptions of the value and position of Free-will 
in opposition to Necessity. I plead for continuity of view in 
this matter, and the doctrine of “equality of oppurtunity.” 
Obviously we cannot obtain this if we limit the sphere of 
action of the free-willer, or that which I may call the per- 
sisting ego, to one life. On the other hand, admitting the 
logical hypothesis of reincarnation, free-will can be shown to 
be the real master of the situation, being the constant creator 
in the present of the causes and affinities which will limit its 
action in the future. Taking this view, necessity is seen, not 
to be pre-arranged or external to men, but self-created, and 
arising solely from the actions of the free-willing ego itself. 

I think we may apply to the solution of the problem of 
Free-will versus Necessity, the idea advanced by Mr. 8. Laing 
in“ Modern Science and Modern Thought,” when he speaks of 
“a fundamental law which may make the polarity of good 
and evil a necessary condition of existence.” This theory 
corresponds to the teaching of that masterpiece of Oriental 
wisdom, the “ Bhagavad Gita,” respecting the pairs of opposites 
which make up the universe. Take away either conception, 
and the other must perish with it. Thus Truth is found, as 
usual, betwixt two extremes.—I am, Sir, Kc., 

Belmont Lodge, Frome, March 29th. 


[We publish this letter as remarkable evidence of the thesis 
we have so often maintained, that the governing ideas of 
Asia would ultimately exert a direct influence on European 
minds. The writer, of whom we know nothing, clearly holds 
the first tenet of Buddhism to be true—Eb. Spectator. | 





E. ADAMS. 





WOMEN’S TRADES HALL AND PATERSON 

MEMORIAL. 
(To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—For some years past, it has been the desire of work- 
ing women, and of their friends, to do two things: to provide 
the Women’s Trade-Union League and its affiliated Societies 
with a suitable office and meeting-room; and at the same 
time to do honour to the memory of its founder, the late Emma 
Paterson. 

The League renders inestimable service to hundreds of 
women by organising societies in their several trades in order to 
provide, out of their own payments, help during sickness and 
failure of work, as well as the means of finding work. The 
League, in creating these organisations, has thus fostered the 
‘spirit of self-help and of mutual help. 

In this work, so admirably done, the League has, however, 
been long hampered by want of proper accommodation and 
suitable premises. It was, therefore, long ago resolved to 
endeavour to raise funds which should give to the League and 
its affiliated Unions the means of doing its and their work 
without hindrance. It was felt, at the same time, that this 
would be the truest mode of perpetuating the memory of the 
noble woman who had conceived and carried out this idea of 
Women’s Trade-Unions. 

Emma Paterson’s whole life was one of ceaseless service 
on behalf of working women,—service guided by admirable 
judgment, practical ability, complete unselfishness, and tire- 
less devotion. She won the love and admiration of all who 
knew her,—of the humblest and of the highest. She died at 
the age of thirty-eight, literally worn out in labour for others. 

Space does not permit me to recount numerous other efforts, 
—the foundation and management of the Women’s Printing 
Society, which told terribly on her strength; her work in the 
provinces, as well as in London, in addressing innumerable 
conferences and meetings, the expenses connected with which 


she met out of her own humble income. Moreover, she 
founded and edited for many years the Women’s Union 
Journal. 

Hitherto it has not been possible to accomplish the double 
object indicated at the head of this letter, because the 
memorial fund has not been adequate to erect the building 
required, on however modest a scale. Now, however, the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, which has also been 
for many years endeavouring to raise a fund for adequate 
offices, hall and club, has at last been able to purchase a site ; 
and is willing to allot a distinct section of its building to the 
Women’s Trades Hall and Paterson Memorial, on condition 
of the latter contributing an amount which is about £500 in 
excess of what has been already raised up to this time. 

The proposed co-partnership of two Societies having for 
their object to elevate the social position of the industrial 
classes, is all the more appropriate because Emma Paterson’s 
first public engagement was that of secretary to the Club 
and Institute Union. 

Will not some of the readers of the Spectator respond to 
this appeal? They may send their contributions to the 
secretary of the League, Miss Emilia Monck, 76 Eaton 
Terrace, S.W.—I am, Sir, &e., Hopeson Pratt. 








POETRY. 


“THE FORESTERS: ROBIN HOOD AND MAID 
MARIAN.” 

CLEAR as of old the great voice rings to-day, 

While Sherwood’s oak-leaves twine with Aldworth’s bay,— 

The voice of him, the master and the sire 

Of one whole age and legion of the lyre, 

Who sang his morning-song when Coleridge still 

Uttered dark oracles from Highgate Hill, 

And with new-launchéd argosies of rhyme 

Gilds and makes brave this sombreing tide of time. 





Far be the hour when lesser brows shall wear 
The laurel glorious from that wintry hair— 
When he, the lord of this melodious day, 

In Charon’s shallop must be rowed away, 

And hear, scarce heeding, ’mid the plash of oar, 
The ave atque vale from the shore! 


To him nor tender nor heroic Muse 

Could her divine confederacy refuse ; 

To him all nations’ bards their secret told, 

Yet left him true to this our island-hold ; 

Faultless for him the lyre of life was strung, 

And notes of death fell deathless from his tongue; 
Himself the Merlin of his magic strain, 

He bade old glories break in bloom again ; 

And so exempted from oblivion’s doom, 

Through him these days shall fadeless break in bloom. 


WILLIAM WatTSON. 





CROCUSES. 
YELLOW and purple and white, 
Snow-white and lilac and gold, 
Crocuses, my crocuses, 
Peering up from the mould; 
These like fingers of flame, 
These in a raiment of snow, 
And these of the dusky hue of thoughts 
Cherished from long ago. 


Last year, last month, last week, 
My patch of garden was bare, 
No glimmer of green or gleam of gold 
Or sign of life was there ; 
It was only this morning early 
That Spring came by this way, 
And the gifts she leaves for a token 
Were only mine to-day. 


She delayed and delayed her coming, 
For March was fierce and strong, 
The bitter wind of his fury 





Kept Winter here too long; 
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But at last this golden morning 
Stirred every patient wing, 

And down the shaft of a sunbeam 
Glided the gentle Spring. 


Hark, how the sparrows twitter, 
For joy of the warmer sun! 
They began their mating a month ago, 
And their nesting will soon be done; 
But the thrush has a gladder welcome, 
Which he’ll sing in the mellow eves, 
I have heard him trying it over 
In the trees forlorn of leaves. 


Forlorn? Not now, nor ever, 
Since Spring is here again, 
And crocuses, my crocuses, 
Herald her happy reign ; 
Yellow and white and purple, 
Snow-white, blue-veined, and gold, 
The signs of a new possession 
That is old as the world is old,— 


New life, new love, new leafage, 
For ever old and young, 
In all the flowers that open, 
In all the songs that are sung; 
And hers is the beautiful mission 
To blossom and bloom and sing, 
My crocus-bringer, my passion, 
The Maid of the Months, the Spring. 
GEORGE COTTERELL. 








ART. 


Sogo 

MR. WHISTLER’S PICTURES AT GOUPIL'S. 
In the House of Art there are many mansions, and the next- 
door neighbours are frequently not on speaking terms. The 
two-pair back enjoys a north exposure, and has constructed a 
theory that proves the south impossible; and the tenant of 
the first-floor suite has no confidence in views from the attics. 
This was pleasingly demonstrated when Mr. Ruskin, whose 
lecture-room commands a crowded Turnerian landscape, 
denounced the nightfall of Chelsea as fraudulent, because it 
suppresses so much earnest and laborious fact; and when an 
artist whose windows give upon Early Italy, demonstrated 
that a Whistler was not a Titian, and thought that therein 
lay anything to damage a Whistler. Mr. Whistler him- 
self is a notable hand at the logic of painting, as well as 
a master of its practice; with the same lightness of touch 
and wit of statement that mark his pictures, he has 
sketched their apology—if apology were the word—and 
so reckless has he been in the campaign against those who 
profess to paint their own souls because they cannot paint 
other people’s bodies, that by the implication of his titles he 
has given away half the qualities of his own pictures, and 
made his followers the dupes of a repartee. Already the 
whipped critic is making haste to become the pedant of a new 
jargon, to treat what he confusedly calls “literature” as the 
accursed thing, and to reduce pictures to terms of the retina. 
And all the while the author of the Nocturnes is a poetic 
epigrammatist of the first water, and his “arrangement ” of 
his mother is as delicate a rendering of a soul as this century’s 
painting has to show. 

But to put this inconvenience in the forefront would be to 
forget the many services to the logic of his art that Mr. 
Whistler has done. It has been the sport of his leisure to 
prick many a pompous fallacy; he has done for painting 
what Sir Thomas Browne essayed to do for science in the 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica when he pinned out such plausible 
and picturesque opinions as, That Elephants have no joints, 
That the Peacock is ashamed of its legs, and that other about 
the Providence of Pismires. In the presence of the arguments 
for good painting now at Goupil’s, it is a wholesome exercise 
to resume some of those ancient fallacies. Thus :— 


I.—OF THE NATURE OF THE ARTIST. 
That an artist is a product of his age. This is too gross a 
flattery surely for even a voter to believe. The critics will 
take credit next for having forced the artist against his will 
to produce the Nocturnes. When his age has not succeeded 


° . Soh a 
in suppressing an artist, it flatters itself that it had a tenden 
to produce him. °y 

That an artist is a national product, and that there ig such 

. sma ee & 
thing as British painting. Two and two make four in China 
and red and blue, wherever they were first dug up, make 
purple even in England. Hiro-Shige of Japan made night 
pieces of the Bridge at Yeddo, with a moon shining pon 
rockets bursting over the water and the barges; Corot of 
Ville d’Avray was very bold, and dared to leave out the out. 
lines of things at times when they don’t exist, painting not 
trees but their adumbration: those ideas are as applicable in 
Chelsea as where accident first appointed their inventor, 
pictorial harmony is not a patois. 

That earnestness in an artist is an excuse for bad paintine, 
| The fact is of course otherwise; it only makes the painting 
| worse. To investigate the artist’s virtues, his megrims, or bis 
| accomplishments in the hope of estimating thereby or eluci. 

dating his art, is like attempting to account for a telegram by 
| the fact that the messenger stopped to play marbles or had 
| St. Vitus’s dance. Nor is it safe to argue from the gaiety of 
| the artist to the worthlessness of his productions. 
| IIl.—OF THE SUBJECT OF PAINTING. 

That every prospect pleases,—in other words, that Nature js. 
| always right. Not even her critic is always right, though his 
| lapses are infrequent ; he has let one doubtful sunset through, 

But what lessons in the emphasis, not of rude presentment, 
| but of perfect choice and omission, are the two marines, 
the green and the blue, with their incomparable expression 
| of the fullness of the sea and the flitting of sails! 
| That man (in modern dress) is necessarily vile. There are. 
| three conclusive confutations of this on one wall, where the 
| fashion of the dress is dated to a season, all its momentary 
| elegance kept, but fitted to a lasting harmony. A very dark 
| harmony, it is objected. Yes; the dresses happened to he 
dark, and the dresses suggested the treatment. The Carlyle, 
again,—how grey! Yes, for Carlyle was not polydedal in his 
habits, and to array him in motley and spangles would be aa 
inexpressive proceeding. But if you will please to step into 
the next room, you will see a white dress setting the key fora 
scheme as radiant as these are sober. 

III.—OF THE NATURE OF PICTURES. 

That the best picture seems to step from its frame, or make « 
hole in the wall; otherwise, that the object of painting is 
illusion, whereas the object is not an illusion of Nature, buta 
decoration by way of an allusion to Nature. A picture is the 
furniture of a wall, as well as a souvenir of a pleasant effect 
outside; and for a picture to bulge beyond its frame, or 
burrow behind it, is as bad manners as for a man to come 
into a room with his hat on. The perception of this is what 
is called “ flatness ” in Whistlers. 

That “finish” means putting in the details that another 
person, from his inventory acquaintance with what he calls your 
subject, expects. To estimate a picture by the amount of 
detail in it, is like estimating a piece of music by the number 
of semiquavers in it. 

That the quality of paint ought to.be like the texture of the 
things represented. This is like setting an orchestra to imitate 
afarmyard. Painting is a translation into a medium that has. 
qualities of its own to be respected and enjoyed. 

IV.—OF THE LIMITATIONS OF PAINTING. 

It is here that the critic seems to suggest a fallacy of his 
own,—namely, That the interpretation of a painter’s “ arrange- 
ments” of form and colour is no part of the game. To adopt 
this article would be to make our logic turn pedant ; for the 
pictures are wiser than their titles. That a colour-pattern 
might be made from things so as not to suggest the things, 
and not to depend for its interest on the suggestion, is 
possible enough; but such an art is not the art of Mr. 
Whistler. When he spread the carpet and draped the 
figures of his balcony scene, he did not turn the back- 
ground of grey London into an arbitrary screen, keeping 
nothing of its origin but the harmonious greys. The picture 
is an arrangement of ideas as well as one of colours, 
an antithesis of Japan and Battersea, and the tenderness of 
the greys is enhanced by their cold and dingy source. The 
Nocturnes are but subtler examples of the same imaginative 
turn. Because the recognisable in them is reduced to its most 
evanescent terms, the recognition is the keener pleasure; the 
blue-and-gold patchwork is delicate in itself, but it is poetic 
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also, because it is redeemed out of a familiar squalor. This. 
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by daylight was a mudbank, by night is silver ; the fine lace- 
work was chimneys and crazy bridge by day, and itis lamp-posts 
and railway lights that are read as topaz and emerald. Still 
Jess ambiguous are triumphs like the Little White Girl, where 
Rossetti is beaten on his own ground of expression and even 
of buman type, by an infinitely better painter; or the Sym- 

hony in White, where one figure, indeed, plays an almost 
purely furniture part by the arrangement of the cream of her 
dress and the notes of her flesh; but the other is all this, and 
a living soul besides. 

The symbol of the Butterfly was perhaps all along the 
eryptic expression of a myth. Psyche grew tired of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Palace of Art, and of the exigent behaviour of 
Cupid, who assumed more and more a mystical and pontifical 
bearing, and affected a hieroglyphic taste in features; nor 
could Proserpine’s complexion be called good. So she betook 
herself to the kindly Jupiter, and he forthwith disguised her 
as a Butterfly. The Butterfly went forth, and pretended 
not to be the Soul, but spent its time incognito in 
great enjoyment, encouraged by the derision of many 
serious persons. It fluttered to the Spanish treasure- 
house, and there was told the secret of what light and 
air will do with flesh. And it dreamed of human dignity and 
charm thus embodied; and called them “ arrangements” in 
the catalogue. They were scoffed at accordingly. It went 
further; to the land where life is a perpetual toy-symphony 
under blossoming trees, and the motives of people are purely 
decorative, or so it seems, for the little pink and green poems 
in the corners are in Japanese, and no one knows Japanese. 
And the Butterfly remembered the River that runs by the 
House of Life and under Battersea Bridge, and the flowers 
and the dresses and_the faces at home, and they all began to 
put off their constraint, and come together like playing music. 
It visited, too, the groves where the Frenchman watched for 
the last caress of light, and for the vast abstracting hand of 
darkness that resumes tree after tree till the Forest begins to 
speak. 

Now, when the Butterfly revealed these things to British 
eyes, there arose great clamour, and no critic would give ita 
certificate for industry, sobriety, and truthfulness. Then the 
Butterfly arose in its wrath, and broke the critics on the 
wheel, and theirs is now a discredited trade, and they are 
forced to begrudge and disparage more recent talents. 


Hail, artist ! ‘‘ destined to the eternity of admirations,” whose 
living name is already secure as if it had inherited the honours 
and immunities of the famous dead!: Conspirator with the 
Moon, accomplice of the Night, by the alchemy of whose eyes 
we are made free of a magical Town and River, with gardens 
of fiery flowers and fountains, and see the perishing faces of 
our time made immortal, the finer essence of their flesh 
embalmed in the distinction of thy spirit,—take station among 


thy peers, the creators of visible delight! 
D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


——@——_ 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU.* 

Wov Lp the world be happier if it had more common-sense ? 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu has this.as a link with some 
living persons of her type, that she always suggests the doubt 
whether common-sense is a real benefit to its possessor. She 
calls it the most uncommon of qualities, and values it beyond 
price, practising its precepts, and making herself less miserable, 
but certainly not much happier, by its philosophy. She never 
needlessly interfered with other people’s whims ; but that was 
and is actually resented, as she brightly puts it when she 
describes her stay in the etiquette-governed and eternally 
quarrelsome Ratisbon :— 


_ “I know that my peaceable disposition already gives me a very 
ill-figure, and that it is publicly whispered as a piece of impertinent 
pride in me that I have hitherto been saucily civil to everybody, 
as if I thought nobody good enough to quarrel with. I should 
be obliged to change my behaviour, if I did not intend to pursue 
my journey in a few days.” 

Mr. Ropes has done his work of compilation very well. The 
brightest of the letters are here, and one who has not the 
pleasure of the cheerful acquaintance of Lady Mary will do 





* Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: Select Passages from her Letters, Edited by 
Arthur R. Ropes, M.A. With 9 Portraits after Sir Godfrey Kneller and 
other Artists, London: Seeley and Co, 1892, 








very well to make it in these pages. There is a great deal to be 
said for such books; but apart from the fact that they cannot 
give the surroundings which moulded the vivid characters into 
their temporal shapes, no one would ever get the pleasure from 
a volume of this sort which can be got from the leisurely 
library reading of a neglected childhood. We think that 
enough attention is not paid nowadays to the duties of neglect- 
ing children, of teaching them to read very early, and letting 
them alone in their reading, so that they know old English 
literature before they understand it. It is an education which 
will only be taken by those to whom it will be profitable, and 
it never can be given. Though we were only thinking about 
the real way to be friends with such men and women of the 
past, Lady Mary had an education of this sort. She read 
omnivorously for study in girlhood, and for pleasure in old 
age. She says, then :— 

“ People that do not read, or work for a livelihood, have many 
hours they know not how to employ ; especially women, who com- 
monly fall into vapours, or something worse.” “I would not have 
learning enjoined as a task, but permitted as a pleasure.” 


Like most women of her type, she read many novels :— 


“Daughter! daughter!” she writes from Italy, “don’t call 
names: you are always abusing my pleasures, which is what no 
mortal will bear. Trash, lumber, sad stuff, are the titles you give 
to my favourite amusement. If I call a white staff a stick of 
wood, a gold key gilded brass, and the ensigns of illustrious 
orders coloured strings, this may be philosophically true, but 
would be very ill received. We have all our playthings: happy 
are those that can be contented with those they can obtain. 
Beth a eke I think my time better employed in reading the 
adventures of imaginary people than the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s, who passed the latter years of her life in peddling 
with her will, and contriving schemes of plaguing some and ex- 
tracting praise from ethers, to no purpose : eternally disappointed, 
and eternally fretting.” 

Lady Mary was not very popular. She was not always 
wise. She got herself into difficult positions because she was 
clever; brilliancy, powers of quick action, rememberable 
speech, and of instantaneity, are liable to tempt their pos- 
sessor not to rush into the swamp where fools proverbially 
sink, but to find their way to conspicuous heights of danger, 
—those gifted with quick brains having plenty of time to 
get into mischief, whilst admirably performing the trivial 
round and common task which occupy all the energies 
of their slower coadjutors. To be caught amusing your- 
self is fatal to popularity. The “chiel takin’ notes” is 
not absorbed in the piece, and his attitude is considered 
patronising to those showing more undivided interest; or> 
if capable of attending to his own work and of observing that 
of others, he must be dangerous. So it is always instinctively 
felt. Lady Mary tells her daughter that ability in a woman 
niust be hidden as if it were a deformity, but she herself never 
attempted to follow her impossible counsel. She availed her- 
self of the freedom conferred upon her by birth, personality, 
ability, knowledge, and travel, with a freedom which certainly 
often deserved the criticism it evoked. Lady Mary’s troubles 
were not altogether unaccountable, though, on the whole, 
bravely borne; and she had the advantages of race and up- 
bringing in a circle frequently petty, but not traditionally 
mean. In later years, she says :— 

“Though I had ever the utmost contempt for misalliances, yet 
the silly prejudices of my education had taught me to believe I 
was to treat nobody as an inferior, and that poverty was a degree 
of merit: this imaginary humility has made me admit many 
familiar acquaintances of which I have heartily repented every 
one, and the greatest examples I have known of honour and in- 
tegrity have been among those of the highest birth and fortunes.” 


She was never ill-natured, though able to say the sharpest 
things, and to make her social enemies writhe under satire 
or jest which Lady Mary forgot, or only remembered for its 
wit. She would do a good-natured action, though she had no 
idea that it would be remembered with gratitude, and she 
would not have gone to meet an opportunity of showing a 
kindness. Her type is almost extinct, though, as her mind 
was much in advance of her age, some of those who seemed 
even recently like the “permanent officials” of society, may 
well be taken as very like her in their determination to make 
their strictly-defined circle give them all it could of acquaint- 
ances, polished, witty, active, well-bred, original. It is a 
matter for regret that if worldliness be the standard, it too 
has lost its salt. Of course Lady Mary was exceptional. It 
is very difficult to realise how advanced were her views on 
war, duels, books, education, manners, and so forth, when we 
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vead what appear to be platitudes, so well described by herself 
in speaking of our prototype :— 

“There are numbers of readers of both sexes who never read 
anything but such productions [Spectator and Rambler], and 
cannot spare time, from doing nothing, to go through a sixpenny 
pamphlet. Such gentle readers may be improved by a moral hint, 
which, though repeated over and over from generation to genera- 
tion, they never heard of in their lives.” 

The secret of the unpopularity of common-sense is that it 

ean searcely help being contemptuous. It shows that it thinks 
it knows better and sees further than its neighbours, even 
when it has no intention of revealing this conviction, and 
perhaps is scarcely aware of its own powers of clearer insight. 
It is not in itself loveable. Common-sense told Lady Mary 
that her lover might sacrifice his principles in order to marry 
her, but he would repent it. We know this is right; but we wish 
she would not be so calculating! One should not run away 
from home without exceptional reasons; but it was a little un- 
vomantic to be so sensible about her elopement. It is quite 
true that death does not alter our real opinions of characters, 
but it jars a little when Lady Mary does not express more 
vegret for her father’s death than it deserved. We should 
like her to be sorry for her niece; but as the girl does 
not feel sorry for herself, why should Lady Mary pity 
her? There is nothing to be said in reason, and yet, in 
spite of suffering ungladly those who never will be rational, 
we cannot love merely irreproachable sentiments, however 
sincere in foundation and practical in action. Lady Mary lets 
her separation from her husband prolong itself for twenty 
years, because there is no reason why they should meet again 
(the children of the marriage having left the home), and the 
intellectual tie between the two being no longer strong, to 
compensate for the géne which either inflicts upon the other. 
She is as proud as she knows how to be of her daughter, and 
is keenly interested in her grandchildren; but till she is quite 
sure to die, and therefore not to encumber the Bute house- 
hold for long, she will not go near it. She takes interest in 
many, but common-sense tells her disappointments must 
come, and other people’s lives touch ours as “ships upon 
the sea;” so she will not give herself to her friends, 
nor expect that they will give themselves to her. The 
self-control of common-sense is a great thing in the 
world of men and women; but its happiness is like moon- 
light unto sunlight when compared with the careless self- 
devotion of charity. What a power is felt when the good 
are wise and the wise are good! But when the good are 
foolish, and the wise behave just as they ought, but “never 
reach one generous thought,” we turn from a biography in 
disappointment proportionate to the vividness with which we 
realise the character. Lady Mary is one of those people whom 
everybody should know, and this prettily illustrated and care- 
fully compiled selection of her sentiments may be the best 
way of reintroducing her to society. 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.* 
THIS valuable collection of criticisms, facts, and illustra- 
tions might have been made much more readable, both in 
arrangement and in style. But just now the coincidence of 
dates will impel those with any historical imagination to look 
back exactly four hundred years. The bell of the centuries, 
with its slow, heavy movement, still swings under the touch 
given to it by the “ first slave-driver of the New World” in 1492. 
“There is no more conspicuous example in history of a man 
showing the path and losing it,” says the latest biographer of 
Christopher Columbus. Seldom, we suppose, has the worker 
upon a striking historical character less loved his subject than 
Dr. Justin Windsor his hero of discovery. There are those 
who to this day plead for the canonisation of Columbus, and 
this points the charges which the American historian brings 
against the poor instrument of a noble deed, whose memory 
in a less documentary age received the imaginative treatment 
due to a pioneer. Romance and poetry have said:— 
«* Whatever can be known of earth we know,’ 
Sneered Europe’s wise men in their snail-shells curled ! 
“ No!’ said one man in Genoa, and that ‘No’ 
Out of the dark created this New World.” 
And, again, the dramatic instinct dwells upon the difference 
between Christopher Columbus in 1493 returning from this 
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New World in regal triumph, seated in the Presence of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and the same man dying unnoti 

. ° ° ced 
in 1506. Such points will always tell. Such a name mugt 
always stand out in history. But the man was not pean 
character, nor had he the prescient enterprise and the hich 
aims of the military saint. By the standard of his own rd 

he was tried and found wanting. If, when to us mali 
Europeans the earth’s history seems gathered into small 
space after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, it was ina Senge 
Columbus who widened the world, yet it was also Columbus 
who narrowed its appreciations of human rights and liberties: 
he found the New World, and he gave it Slavery. 

Spanish history is by no means an exact science. Eyen ag 
regards the biography of Columbus there are gaps; byt 
though Dr. Justin Windsor is sufficiently condemnatory, it is 
not probable that new discoveries will modify the unfavourable 
element in bis criticisms. Columbus was an adventurer, and he 
served the country which employed him, as pushing men of the 
world serve those who give them working capital and advertisin 
power, not unfaithfully, but with no scruples as to using the 
master’s orders in the servant’s interests. Columbus was q 
worldly, medieval Catholic; and it seems to us that Dr. 
Windsor’s criticism of the public character and private faith 
of Columbus sets aside too brusquely what may be the perfect 
sincerity of the man who leads a life of immorality and 
selfishness, and yet, all the more perhaps, has something of 
the Crusader’s zeal, and a little of the prophet’s reverence 
for the world from which his inspirations seem to come. It 
is not more strange than the paradox visible amongst respect. 
able people now, who have a religious sense that makes them 
attend to all kinds of preachings and prophecies about a 
Millennium, whilst they never try to do one personal act of 
practical kindness. Columbus might feel that he was 
extending Christendom whilst he disobeyed its code. One 
difficulty his biographers have found when dealing with the 
adventurer’s history which at first sight might seem more 
modern than his day. Not only did Columbus talk much, but 
he scribbled fast and freely. He made many statements as 
to certain points in his career; and the only probability of be. 
lieving any one of them is to be ignorant of all the others. Dr, 
Windsor’s book is made much more tiresome for the general 
reader, and thoroughly useful to the student, by his examina. 
tion of the previous authorities on the subject and his criticisms 
upon theories. But from his pages a striking story may be 
drawn, especially interesting just four hundred years after 
the date when Isabella played Deborah to the part of her 
doubting husband Ferdinand. It was Isabella who decided 
that Columbus should be recalled, and on April 17th, 1492, 
husband and wife signed the agreement which made the 
Genoese privateer “ Admiral in all the lands and continents 
which he might discover or acquire in the ocean.” Ferdinandis 
reputed to have thought this safe. “ Ah!” said Ferdinand to 
the discoverer of Florida, “it is one thing to give a stretch of 
power when no one anticipates the exercise of it; but we 
have learnt something since then; you will succeed, and it is 
another thing to give such power to you.” 

On August 3rd, 1492, three caravels, with motley crews, 
sailed out from Palos, and on October 11th Columbus claimed 
to have seen a light, and thereby to have earned the reward 
to which one of his sailors had juster claims when he dis- 
covered one of the Bahamas, most probably Watling’s Island. 
That a world lay between them and Cathay, of course, was 
not known, and gold was expected—the gold of Ophir—and 
was eagerly searched for. In case he might never get back, 
Columbus wrote two accounts of his voyage and placed them 
in casks, to float if men sank. After preliminary explorations, 
on January 10th, 1493, the ships put out for Spain. He 
landed in Lisbon first, but on March 15th he returned to 
Palos. In April he was received by the Sovereigns at Barce- 
lona with royal honours. Their work had now to begin. 
“It is to be hoped that some time the Archives of the 
Vatican may reveal the substance of the tripartite negotia- 
tions of the Papal Court and the two Crowns” of Spain and 
Portugal; and the story of the varied negotiations needful to 
place the New World in obedience to the Crown of Spain, and 
to keep the Crown of Spain in dutiful relations to the Holy 
See, is by no means the least interesting point in that fin du 
siécle. 


For the second voyage it was easy to get together a fleet, 





and the Sovereigns approved of all that Columbus did or said. 
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Ities were to begin, and Ferdinand and Isabella 
make their first protest when he proposes to exchange Carib 
slaves for cattle. The usual expeditionary troubles were 
rapidly felt. As regards supplies by “rascally contractors, 
their acts are not new ones. Fonseca was not so wary, 
Columbus was not so exacting, that such acts could not be 
ractised in Seville, as to-day in London and New York.” 
Searvation, mutiny, resent of foreign leadership, illness,—all 
had to be met. Then Columbus, partly for prudence, to 
divert his men, sailed forward, having created his brother 
deputy,—an exercise of authority not forgiven by the Spanish 
Sovereigns, although during his absence it was tolerated. 

In 1496 Columbus returned. By way of deprecating divine 
and earthly displeasure, he wore the garb of a Franciscan when 
he landed. The public were disappointed, and in 1498 it was 
found necessary to recruit the new crews by opening the 
prisons. “JT have experienced nothing but opposition and 
yexation,” he says, and physically he suffered much throughout 
the third voyage. In 1500 another man was licensed by the 
Crown to discover, and shortly after Columbus sounds the first 
note of defence. “I know,” he says, “that water dropping on 
a stone will at length make a hole.” The Sovereigns did not 
like slavery; they wanted money; they were persuaded that 
Columbus was justly accused of arrogance, that he had mis- 
managed his Colonies, and perchance was enriching himself. 
So Bobadilla came out armed with a letter of the previous 
year: “We ask you to give faith and credence to what he 
says, and to obey him.—May 26th, 1499.” In October, 1500, 
Columbus was sent back in irons to Spain, and soon he 
is “answering a long series of charges,-of which at the 
same time he professes to be ignorant.” But the Sovereigns 
felt the pathos of the situation, and soon Columbus “ began 
to picture his return to San Domingo with the triumph 
he now enjoyed. It wasa hollow hope. He never was again 
tobe Viceroy of the Indies.” It was obvious that he could 
not be sent back in authority. He might be pardoned, but he 
was not innocent. Ferdinand was doing his best to repair 
what Columbus had broken down of regard for Christian 
character; and respectable men and their families were sent 
to the Colonies. But in 1502 he was again permitted to set 
out, this time with the object of circumnavigating the world. 
But, thongh hope was revived, this was not done, and 
after two and a half years of voyaging, he returned to 
Spain for the last time, November 7th, 1504. The Queen was 
dying, and soon after died. Ferdinand was “outwardly 
beneficent and inwardly uncompliant.” Columbus had no 
more to do, and was too dangerous to employ. On May 20th, 
or 2lst, “this singular, hopeful, despondent, melancholy life 
came to its end.” He died in obscurity at Valladolid. “It 
was not till twenty-seven days after the death-bed scene that 
the briefest notice was made in passing, in an official docu- 
ment of the town, to the effect that ‘ the said Admiral is dead,’ ” 

The story is very sad. As always seems to happen, the 
world tries men and condemns them severely by a standard 
impossible to maintain in circumstances of which it knows 
nothing. The nature of the tools and the tasks is ignored by 
those with no strain upon them. But where there has been, not 
merely criticism, opposition, vituperation, but, when all these 
have ceased, the steady condemnatory opinion of mankind, it 
will nearly always be found that the man has not merely sinned 
against a conventional standard, but has let self come in, and, 
in plain words, has done what he very well knew to be wrong. 
He has tried to be a success at any cost. So Columbus fell, not 
because of the insuperable difficulties in his path; and was 
condemned, not because he suffered from ingratitude,—but as 
the adventurer who with enterprise, powers of government, 
and personal courage, combined selfish aims and blunted moral 
sense. 


But difficu 





MRS. ALEXANDER’S SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY.* 
Mrs. ALEXANDER tells us that she has arranged this volume 
intending that it shall contain “a selection of sacred poetry 
of such a character as can be placed with profit and pleasure 
in the hands of intelligent children from eight to fourteen 
years of age, both on Sunday and at other times.” It is quite 
certain, we think, that no such selection could be fit for the 
Sunday which could not be read “with pleasure and profit ” 
at other times as well, and we have no fault to find on that 





* Sunday Book of Poetry. Selected and Arranged by C. F. Alexander, Author 


score with the selection. But we should have found it difficult 
to discover by any study of the book itself that it was meant 
especially to interest intelligent children between eight and 
fourteen. Much the greater number of the poems seem to us 
of a character which, if not beyond the range of children’s 
imaginations,—and it is quite true that we can hardly say 
this of any poem which really fascinates mature intellects,— 
are at least by no means adapted to attract them on a 
first perusal, and therefore not specially suitable for initiating 
them into the world of sacred poetry. We should desire for 
children, poems which are strongly marked by simple and 
single interests, and which are, further, either characteristically 
buoyant, or picturesque. We do not find these characteristics 
at all signally marked in the present volume. For example, 
the two poems selected from Matthew Arnold’s volumes seem 
to us precisely such as are not well suited for children. The 
fine poem on “The Church of Brou” (which, by-the-way, 
is oddly enough misprinted “The Church of Bern”) seems 
to us to appeal to a vein of sentiment rather far removed 
from that of childhood :— 
** So sleep, for ever sleep, O Marble Pair ! 

And if ye wake, let it be then, when fair, 

On the carv’d western front, a flood of light 

Streams from the setting sun, and colours bright 

Prophets, transfigur’d saints, and martyrs brave, 

In the vast western window of the nave ; 

And on the pavement round the tomb there glints 

A chequer-work of glowing sapphire tints, 

And amethyst, and ruby ;—then unclose 

Your eyelids on the stone where ye repose, 

And from your broider'd pillows lift your heads, 

And rise upon your cold white marble beds, 

And looking down on the warm rosy tints 

That chequer, at your feet, the illumin’d flints, 

Say—‘ What is this P we are in bliss—forgiven— 

Behold the pavement of the courts of Heaven!’ ” 
And the second piece selected from his poems, called “A 
Prayer,” is even more removed from the interests and 
attitudes of the childish imagination. The brilliant and 
picturesque rendering by Matthew Arnold of the legend 
of St. Brandan would have had for children ten times 
the value and interest of either of these. Again, neither 
of the poems selected from Monckton Milnes seems to 
us specially suited to attract children. His beautiful 
stanzas on Wilkie’s conversation with an old Geronomite 
monk before one of the great Spanish pictures of the 
Last Supper, would, in our opinion, have been far more 
suitable to fascinate the hearts and imaginations of children, 
and would have given them a first glimpse of the inner 
life of the eucharistic passion. Again, even when we come 
to subjects where children’s moods are specially treated, 
like Southey’s poem on “The Loss of the Favourite,” 
the slaughter of the child’s favourite lark by her favourite 
cat, or Archbishop Trench’s poem on “A Walk in a Church- 
yard” with his child, it does not seem to us that the treatment 
is happily adapted to interest children. Southey’s poem is 
distinctly preachy, and has no buoyancy in it; Archbishop 
Trench’s is beautiful, but is meant much more for the parent’s- 
ear than for the child’s. Like Wordsworth’s not very dis- 
similar adventure with his child, it is properly speaking “ an 
anecdote for fathers.” We should have preferred Cowper’s 
poem on “The Dog and the Water-Lily” to either of them. 
No doubt that, too, has a moral, but it is a moral which 
the child would feel all the more keenly that the poet 
enforces it on himself, and does not relate it for purposes 
of edification. Again, the Bishop of Derry’s grand lines 
on “The Waters of Babylon” would certainly not be simple 
enough to attract the attention of an ordinarily intelligent 
child. Of James Montgomery’s often most beautiful and 
fascinating hymns, the only two selected seem to us nearly 
the least likely to interest children; while of John Henry 
Newman’s poems, much the most popular of all is omitted, 
though we quite admit that the one taken is as vivid and 
as buoyant as any poem in the language. Of the selections 
from Cowper, only the lines “addressed to his mother’s 
picture,” and the lovely one on “ Retirement ” (“ Far from the 
world, O Lord, I flee”), seem to us specially suitable for the 
young; and only two of those selected from Wordsworth’s 
poems have that rare buoyancy of which he was almost the 
greatest master, and which is so specially fascinating to the 
young, And in one of these (“ The Skylark ”) Mrs. Alexander 
has unfortunately followed Wordsworth’s later taste in 
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greatly to its charm. Surely she should have given the “Ode 
to Duty,” one of the most buoyant as well as one of the grandest 
and most wonderful of English poems. Charles Wesley, 
too, seems to us very badly represented. Only the first of the 
two hymns given seems likely to charm children, and the 
noble hymn, “The Saints on earth and those above, but one 
Communion make,” which is full of charm for children, 
is not given. The love of children for the picturesque,— 
even for the florid,—is much better represented than their 
delight in buoyancy. Thus, five poems are selected from 
Bishop Heber, four from Henry Hart Milman, and three from 
Mrs. Hemans, three of the most picturesque of sacred poets. 
Perhaps we have cavilled too much, for there are many very 
beautiful poems in this selection, and not a few certain to 
fascinate the young. Among some of the least familiar, 
but also among the most beautiful, are Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s. 
Take this delightful song, for instance, on “Spring,” which 
has both the buoyancy and the vivid pictorialness which the 
young love :— 
“ SPRING. 
Once more, through God’s high will and grace, 
Of hours that each its task fulfils, 
Heart-healing Spring resumes its place 
The valley through, and scales the hills. 
Who knows not Spring? who doubts when blows 
Her breath, that Spring is come indeed ? 
The swallow doubts not; nor the rose 
That stirs, but wakes not; nor the weed. 


Once more the cuckoo’s call I hear; 

I know, in many a glen profound, 
The earliest violets of the year 

Rise up like water from the ground. 


The thorn, I know, once more is white ; 
And far down many a forest dale, 
The anemones in dubious light 
Are trembling like a bridal veil. 


By streams released that surging flow 

From craggy shelf, through sylvan glades, 
The pale narcissus, well I know, 

Smiles hour by hour on greener shades. 


The honey’d cowslip tufts once more 
The golden slopes ;—with gradual ray 
The primrose stars the rock, and o’er 
The wood-path strews its milky way. 
I see her not—I feel her near, 
As charioted in mildest airs 
She sails through yon empyreal sphere, 
And in her arms and bosom bears 
That urn of flowers, and lustral dews, 
Whose sacred balm, on all things shed, 
Revives the weak, the old renews, 
And crowns with votive wreaths the dead.” 
The volume is selected evidently by a woman of fine taste, 
but we much question whether it will not prove more welcome 
to the old than to the young. 





HASTINGS AND THE ROHILLAS.* 
Sir Joun StTRACHEY, in his work on Hastings and the 
Rohilla War, examines in detail one of the chief charges made 
against the conduct of Warren Hastings while Governor- 
General. The Rohilla charge was dropped by Burke and the 
managers, and was therefore not one of the issues tried at the 
impeachment ; but it was, in spite of this fact, one of the main 
accusations urged against the Governor-General in Macaulay’s 
famous essay. Macaulay, following James Mill, accuses 
Warren Hastings of having hired out an English army to 
exterminate what Burke called “the bravest, the most 
honourable and generous nation on earth.” According to 
Macaulay, the Vizier of Oudh coveted the Rohilla country, 
but was not strong enough to take it for himself. Ac- 
cordingly, he paid down forty lakhs of rupees to Hastings, 
on condition that the latter should help to strike down and 
seize his prey. British troops, that is, were hired like a 
band of mercenaries, not merely to act as allies in a war, but 
to conquer and lay waste a country as big as Belgium, to 
utterly destroy the inhabitants, and to hand over the desert 
they had created to a treacherous and merciless despot. This 
is the charge which Macaulay’s brilliant rhetoric has made 
famous wherever the English language is spoken. Sir John 
Strachey examines it, not as a partisan, but as a historian 
anxious to ascertain the facts, and with this result. He shows 
beyond a shadow of doubt that the whole story is a delusion, — 
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a figment originally produced by an unholy alliance betwee 
the craft and malignity of Philip Francis, and the reck] n 
rhetoric and furious partisanship of Burke, and kept alive bp 
Macaulay’s fatal blunder in accepting James Mill’s History 
India as a work of authority. Besides, it was a Whig wae 
tion that Hastings had exterminated the Rohillas; pes 
Macaulay felt it something very much like treason to desert 
his party even when he was writing history. In reality 
“the English army was not hired out by Hastings for the 
destruction of the Rohillas; the Rohillas, described by Burke 
as belonging to ‘ the bravest, the most honourable and generous 
nation on earth,’ were no nation at all, but a comparatively 
small body of cruel and rapacious Afghan adventurers, who 
had imposed their foreign rule on an unwilling Hindoo 
population; and the story of their destruction is fictitious,” 
There was a Rohilla War in which an English contingent 
acted with the forces of the Vizier, who paid their ex. 
penses according to the custom then prevailing,—that js 
practically the only true fact in the whole indictment. The 
history of this war will show the genesis of the extermination 
fiction. When Hastings was Governor-General, the vital factor 
in Indian affairs was the Mahrattas. Nothing else much 
mattered. How to protect our settlements from the inroads 
of these hardy and faithless marauders, was the question upon 
which our whole policy pivoted. It was the epoch of barrier. 
States, and Hastings not unnaturally, and probably quite 
rightly, believed that it was of the utmost importance that we 
should possess a strong native barrier-State between the 
frontiers of Bengal and North-Western India, at that time the 
chief theatre of Mahratta activity. The Province of Oudh, in 
which the Nawab Vizier held asway which in all but name wag 
regal, stretched across the northern limits of Bengal. Here 
then, was the barrier-State which must be kept in strength 
and vigour to act as a rampart against Mahratta incursions, 
The mighty stream of the Ganges, only fordable for a month 
or two in the year, and then but at special places, formed the 
natural boundary of Oudh tothe north-west. Once across the 
river, avast plain stretched to the east and south, only broken by 
the imaginary line of the frontier of Bengal. Hence it became 
a maxim of Warren Hastings’ statecraft, that everything must 
be done to keep the Mahrattas from crossing the Ganges. It 
happened, however, that not the whole of the country between 
the Ganges and the vast mountain rampart that shuts in the 
Indian Peninsula belonged to the Vizier. The north-west 
angle of the great strip of plain which follows the course of 
the Ganges was possessed by a clan which fifty years before had 
been a mere band of Afghan mercenaries, but which was now 
beginning to settle down as a dominant governing class living 
among a vastly more numerous subject-population of Hindoos. 
This country was Rohilkhand, the warrior-horde the Rohillas. 
It must never be forgotten that the Rohillas were no more 
the inhabitants of Rohilkhand, than were the Normans fifty 
years after the Conquest the inhabitants of England, than 
the Manchu Tartars are the inhabitants of China, or than the 
French, while they held the Peninsula under Napoleon’s 
brother, were the people of Spain. But the fact that the 
corner of what geographically was our barrier-State was 
held by the Rohillas, made it necessary for us to keep Rohil- 
khand as well as Oudh free from the Mahrattas. Hence it 
became the key-note of Warren Hastings’ policy to help both 
the Rohillas and the Vizier to maintain their independence 
against the Mahrattas. 

In the year 1772, however, the Mahrattas succeeded in cross- 
ing the Ganges, in getting into Rohilkhand, and in threatening 
the Province of Oudh. In obedience to his principle of main- 
taining the barrier, Hastings determined to come to the succour 
of the Vizier and the Rohillas, and to help them to drive back 
the Mahrattas. What had happened showed, however, that 
Rohilkhand was the weak spot in the chain of defence. 
Accordingly, Hastings encouraged the Vizier and the Rohilla 
chiefs to make an alliance, under which the Rohillas were 
to be reinstated in their country by aid of the Vizier, 
the Vizier obtaining for such assistance forty lakhs,—that 
is, he coupled the Rohillas and the Vizier, for defence 
purposes, into one barrier-State. The English were not 
technically parties to this treaty, but the English General 
attached his signature as witness,—an act which testified 
to their interest in the matter. If the Rohillas had ob- 
served this treaty, all might have been well. Unhappily 


for them, they could not resist the temptation to break faith, 
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a temptation which few Orientals find it easy to over- 

me when the interest of the moment is on the side 
duplicity. No sooner had they been replaced in their 
por than they began to consider whether it would not 
be better policy for them to throw over the Vizier, and 
protect themselves from another Mahratta inroad by making 
terms with the marauders. In November, 1772, Hastings 
wrote to Sir George Colebrooke: “The Rohillas, whom the 
Vizier had engaged by treaty to protect him against the 
Mabrattas, and who had sworn to be his allies to the Day of 
Judgment, and to pay him forty lakhs of rupees for his friend- 
ship, have deserted him and gone over to the Mabhrattas.” 
Hastings, however, did not know this officially ; and when, at 
the beginning of 1773, the Mahrattas were about to enter 
Rohilkhand, he ordered the English troops to co-operate 
with those of the Vizier in helping the Rohillas to resist 
the Mabrattas. It soon, however, became notorious that 
the Robillas had agreed to let the Mahrattas through 
Rohilkhand on their way to overrun Oudh. Under these 
circumstances, the Vizier made certain proposals to the 
English. “ Help me to take Rohilkhand for my own,” he said, 
“and I will give you fifty lakhs, and, among other things, 
induce the Emperor to resign his claim on the tribute which 
you owe him in regard to Bengal, Behar, and Orissa.” 
Hastings did not, however, in any way jump at the proposal. 
He first tried to patch up the old alliance between the Vizier 
and the Rohillas. The latter were again put back into 
possession, and were urged to pay the money they had agreed 
to pay to the Vizier, the Mahrattas being obliged to re- 
cross the Ganges. The Rohillas, however, did not fulfil 
their engagement, and it soon became evident would not 
fulfil it. Upon this, the Vizier’s offers were renewed, 
and ultimately a treaty was made between him and the 
English, under which the latter agreed to help him con- 
quer Rohilkhand. The treaty recites the treachery and 
broken agreements of the Rohillas, and then provides for the 
use of an English brigade “to punish them,” on the payment 
by the Vizier of all expenses and forty lakhs. Operations 
under this treaty were, however, postponed, and did not take 
place for a year. When, however, they were undertaken, they 
were quite successful, and a single action between the Rohillas 
and our forces joined to those of the Vizier sufficed for the 
conquest. Then began the so-called “ extermination” of the 
Rohillas. In truth, it was no extermination at all in the 
usual sense of the word, though it was in the technical sense. 
The Rohillas were made to withdraw outside the boundaries 
of Rohilkhand,—expelled, not massacred. The warrior- 
horde that had held the fertile fields of Rohilkband under 
their sway, or at any rate the greater part of their clan, 
were forced to cross the Ganges, and leave their old 
dominions,—that was the act which Burke and Macaulay 
have made all England regard as a sort of Oriental Sicilian 
Vespers. The rhetoric in regard to extermination, has to 
support it nothing but a wrong, or rather a too pedantic, 
translation of a Persian word. The Vizier, in his proposals 
for a treaty, used a word which means “expel,” “remove,” 
“banish;” the translator, perhaps thinking of the Latin 
derivation, used as the English equivalent “exterminate.” 
On the misuse of this one word rests the whole sting of the 
Rohilla charge. “ Exterminate” means “ massacre ;” Hastings 
agreed to massacre the Rohillas, and hired out English troops 
to do the massacring; therefore Hastings was a wholesale 
murderer. Soruns Burke’s argument. In reality, Hastings 
merely entered upon an ordinary alliance on very reasonable 
grounds of policy. Instead of exterminating the Rohillas, 
he helped make a warrior-clan, but one generation removed 
from a “free company,” recross the Ganges and release from 
their grip the land they had conquered. 


We have given but a bare abstract of Sir John Strachey’s 
fascinating and convincing book,—a work which adds a 
whole stream of new light to Indian history. But Sir John 
Strachey’s volume is more than a mere correction of historical 
blunders. It has literary merits of its own of no inconsiderable 
order. The style and manner of the book show once again 
how good a school of letters is the conduct of affairs. In 


helping to govern a great Empire, Sir John Strachey learnt, 
as did Warren Hastings before him, to express his thoughts 
with a force and clearness too often missed in the writings 
of those to whom literature is a profession. 








RECENT NOVELS.* 

THERE is more vivacity in That Stick than in several of Miss 
Yonge’s recent stories ; but when the author is most vivacious, 
she is so in a quiet and eminently refined way which, it is to 
be feared, seems somewhat tame to the lovers of stormy 
passion and highly coloured rhetoric. The narrative theme 
of her new story is a variation, or rather a contradiction, of 
the popular proverb about putting a beggar on horseback. 
The person who is contemptuously referred to by his ac- 
quaintances as “ that stick” is a highly worthy and respectable, 
but by no means brilliant, lawyer’s clerk, well connected but 
borne down by the pressure of semi-genteel poverty. It is 
only the scantiness of his resources which has prevented him 
from marrying the gently-born governess, Mary Marshall, to 
whom he has been engaged so long that the lovers have 
become in feeling, and well-nigh in years, middle-aged rather 
than young. As a matter of fact, the man is approaching 
forty when he awakens one morning to find himself, not 
famous—that could never be—but noble; for by a series of 
unexpected deaths, Frank Morton, “that stick,” has become 
Francis, Baron Northmoor. ‘Even in a palace life may be 
lived well,” said Marcus Aurelius; and Miss Yonge devotes 
herself to showing that the most admirable of the bourgeois 
virtues and graces may flourish abundantly even in that 
atmosphere of the peerage which is commonly supposed to be 
noxious to those homely and useful growths. The story of a 
lawyer’s clerk who becomes a Lord without making himself in 
any respect either ridiculous or distinguished, is clearly a story 
with limited possibilities; and Miss Yonge has therefore been 
compelled to supplement it by a sub-story, the heroine of 
which is Lord Northmoor’s niece Ida, who plans and takes 
part in the abduction of his little son and heir. This abduc- 
tion provides an element of excitement that would otherwise 
be wanting; but it must be confessed that in the contrivance 
of plots Miss Yonge is not seen at her best. An indolent 
girl, in poor health, who devotes her flabby energies to the 
reading of trashy novels, is not the person to commit a crime 
demanding courage and resource, and Ida Morton’s share in 
the disappearance of little Michael is not very credible. A 
much more satisfactory person, both morally and artistically, 
is her brother Herbert, a boy who promises to be a ne’er-do- 
weel of the most detestable kind, but who is made an honest, 
loyal gentleman by the influence of the uncle whom at first 
he so thoroughly despises. Indeed, Ida herself would have 
been a very lifelike study in shallow, spiteful vulgarity but 
for Miss Yonge’s mistake in the matter of the abduction ; and 
there are one or two capital subsidiary characters, who give 
the colour in which Lord Northmoor and his wife are some- 
what deficient. 


The Duchess of Powysland is the best story we have had 
from its author since the days when to the novel-reading 
public he was not Mr. Grant Allen, but only the comparatively 
unknown “Cecil Power.” He now produces too rapidly to 
give us such delicate and refined work as is to be found in the 
pages of Philistia and Babylon ; but in his new novel there is, 
in addition to a very entertaining story, a good deal of really 
skilful portraiture, and he has abandoned those fiery and 
mordant condiments which have made some of his novels 
rather trying to delicate palates. “It’s a poor thing,” said 
Mrs. Poyser, “ when all the flavour of the meat is in the 
cruets;” and it is satisfactory to find that Mr. Grant Allen 
has for once used the cruets with discretion. It is true that 
the circumstances attending the death of the last Duke of 
Powysland are sensational enough for any taste; but some 
concession must, we suppose, be made to the circulating-library 
novel-reader, and there is no reason to believe that the author 
has imagined an impossible case. To say roughly that the new 
novel deals with the fortunes of a young lady who begins her 
career as a Bloomsbury lodging-house keeper, and ends it as a 
Duchess, would make it seem absurdly incredible; but this is 
really the story; and Mr. Grant Allen is to be congratulated 
upon the convincing ingenuity with which he bridges the chasm 
between the two social conditions. Linda herself is a striking 
and consistently drawn character; but the author’s greatest 
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triumph is Basil Maclean, the society cad, who is painted with 
a certain relentless and searching truthfulness of detail which 
suggests a living model. His assumption of familiarity with 
Linda the social butterfly, based entirely upon the fact that 
he has behaved disgracefully to Linda the social chrysalis, is 
delicious, and does not in the least overstep the possibilities 
of his type, though his very outspoken self-revelations do seem 
occasionally a little unnatural and exaggerated. The Duchess 
of Powysland is, however, a book to be read for entertainment, 
not to be seriously studied; and that it will entertain, is 
unquestionable. 

Mithazan has in it the makings of a really effective 
romance of the creepy order, but it is far too long, being 
spun out by the introduction of narrative and reflective 
padding which has little or nothing to do with the main 
story. The Indian chapters at the beginning of the book are 
excellent, and the third volume, as a whole, is decidedly 
vigorous, though it would be all the better for considerable 
condensation; but the Longmere part of the story, especially 
that elaborately spun-out “ Diary of a Convalescent,” is rather 
flat and dreary reading. The motive of the book recalls both 
Dr. Holmes’s Elsie Venner, and that story in The Anatomy of 
Melancholy which supplied Keats with a subject for his Lamia, 
though it has probably been suggested by the Indian super- 
stition which gives it a name. The heroine is bitten in her 
childhood by a large cobra, and while she is saved from death 
by the ministrations of a native sage, she is spared for a fate 
which is a hundred times more terrible. So far as she is con- 
cerned, the poison has been rendered innocuous; but it circu- 
lates in her blood, and she is a human snake, whose kiss is 
death. For the sake of dramatic effect, Mr. Bramston Jones 
sacrifices even the kind of probability which is essential to 
romance, by making his heroine unaware of her fatal power, 
though two husbands have died suddenly and mysteriously 
upon their wedding-day. When at last she learns the secret, 
she is for the first time passionately in love with a young 
painter who is engaged to another woman, though he is quite 
ready to abandon her for the beautiful and fascinating 
Marquise de St. Aubyn. She determines to save her lover 
from herself by a sudden flight, and conceals herself in the 
catacombs in Rome, where she and the infatuated painter, who 
has tracked and followed her, meet a sudden death from the 
collapse of one of the chambers. Mithazan is not a story to 
be commended to people who like their fiction to be “ pleasant 
and cheerful ;” but when the author is at his best, he tells his 
gruesome tale with considerable power. 

It is not often that we read a prettier, wholesomer, or 
more winning novel than A King’s Daughter. There is 
nothing in it which is in any way remarkable, but it is a 
book with a sweet, fresh atmosphere which it is pleasant 
to inhale. The heroine is one of those girls of simple, un- 
pretentious goodness all compact, in whom the admirable 
never becomes the merely insipid, because her goodness is 
not a matter of routine, but a pure and healthy instinct, 
that has no monotony of manifestation, but a fine flexi- 
bility of adaptation to varied conditions. Georgie Carew is, 
in short, one of the people whom it would be a delight to know 
in real life ; and though in fiction even the vinegary or vicious 
person may be exceedingly entertaining, there is a good deal 
of common-sense in Kingsley’s advice: “Read only novels 
which take you into good company.” Jim Trethy] is, like the 
Cock Lane ghost, “something of a shadowy being,” as a lady’s 
heroes are apt to be, but his character is by no means diffi- 
cult to read; and seeing that Georgie is a person who 
habitually believes the best of people rather than the worst, it 
must be said that her conviction of Jim’s unworthiness is 
based upon ridiculously scanty evidence,—just the kind of 
evidence which serves an incriminatory purpose only in the 
pages of fiction. Charles Dysart, who is redeemed from 
cynicism by a hopeless passion—an inversion of the usual 
order of things—has a good deal more flesh and blood; and he 
and the delightful little boy Tony are decidedly the most 
interesting of Miss Cardella’s masculine characters. The 
description of Dysart and Tony’s expedition to Piccadilly to 
spend fivepence-halfpenny in a Christmas present for Georgie, 
is one of the prettiest sketches of children’s life that have seen 

the light since certain memorable passages in Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. In addition to its other merits, A King’s Daughter 
is in the main so well written, that the author’s occasional 
grammatical slips are almost inexplicable. “ Neither are very 
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—" are generally found only in very much poorer books than 

Christianity and supernatural religion generally will 
probably survive the flouts and jeers with which Mr. Fogerty 
has besprinkled his three volumes of disjointed Natrative 
Mr. Jocko is “respectfully dedicated to Professor Huxley, in 
recognition of his able and consistent exposition of the truth:” 
and it would be interesting to know Professor Huxley’s private 
(and candid) opinion of his admirer’s performance. Unless 
we are very much mistaken, he is hardly likely to think that 
“the truth” is very effectually buttressed by cheap jokes 
upon Noah’s ark, Balaam’s ass, and the story of Jonah; orto 
believe that a very severe blow is inflicted upon “ superstition ” 
by a narrative in which all the Christians are rogues or fools 
or both, and all the freethinkers most noble and high-minded 
people. Considered as a novel pure and simple, Mr. Jocko 
isa failure. It consists of three stories which have no vita] 
connection with each other, and which are run together in 
the clumsiest possible fashion,—the stories of Jocko the ape 
and his friend Betsy, of Tobias Miles’s misadventures, and of 
Paul Ferrier’s love-affair. The first is very slight, but it is 
really pretty, and will be relished by all lovers of animals ; 
the second is redeemed from fatuity by occasional humour; 
the third is altogether flat ; and the result of the combination 
of the three is one of the most shapeless works of fiction that 
has ever come under our notice. The book is all the more 
provoking because the sketch of life among the nailmakers in 
the Black Country proves that Mr. Fogerty can do good work 
when he likes. 

It is impossible to guess why Mrs. Lovett Cameron has 
called her new novel Weak Woian, or why she has put upon 
her title-page the lines from Prior :— 

“ And if weak women went astray, 
Their stars were more at fault than they.” 

A story written to illustrate this very dubious morsel of 
Priorian philosophy would be very unedifying reading; but 
we are glad to say that in Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s pages no 
woman whatever is led astray, in the ordinary sense of that 
phrase, either by inherent weakness or stellar control. The 
heroine is certainly not a girl of remarkable courage or firm. 
ness, but in very trying circumstances she does not show her- 
self much weaker than most girls in a similar position; and, 
oddly enough, the only conspicuously weak person in the book 
is not awoman buta man. Were Gilbert Nugent’s want of 
backbone at all credible—and this is somewhat doubtful—it 
would serve to make a masculine reviewer ashamed of his sex. 
In a moment of insane youthful folly, he has given to Mrs, 
Torrington, an unscrupulous widow, a written promise that 
for ten years he will marry no one but her, on the unlikely 
chance that within that time one of them will come into 
enough money to make the marriage possible. As the lady 
says, with characteristic refinement, “I have got a lease of 
Gilbert Nugent—a lease of ten years; ” and though the poor 
article of leasehold property does not love the lessee, and is 
perfectly aware that she does not love him, and though he 
feels no obligation to fulfil the ridiculous bond, he is too 
great a coward to release himself, until his cowardice has 
done all the mischief which it possibly can do. The nature 
of this mischief will be discovered by the readers of a story 
which, though in parts improbable to the verge of absurdity, 
is told with considerable brightness. 

The knowledge of Australian life a generation ago displayed 
by the writer who chooses to be known as “ Rolf Boldrewood,” 
gives a certain freshness of interest to all his books; and 
Nevermore is undoubtedly an interesting novel, though it is a 
much more conventional performance than was his first story, 
Robbery under Arms. The misadventures of the hero, which 
accumulate until they become very depressing, are doubtless 
in great part the result of his mad folly; but apparently he 
might have been foolish in his own way and still moderately 
prosperous, had it not been for his extraordinary resemblance 
to the villain of the plot, who commits a felony of which the 
hero is convicted, and who in the final chapter is revealed as 
his illegitimate half-brother. This favourite expedient of the 
minor novelist is, to use the expressive Americanism, played 
out; and even in its youthful prime, it was unworthy the 
notice of a writer with Rolf Boldrewood’s fund of original 
invention. Nevermore is to be praised as a series of sketches 





rather than asa novel. The early days of the gold-fever are 
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sketched with real vigour, and there are capital descriptions 
of an Australian gaol and prison-ship in the bad old times. 
The story of the trial which makes Lance Trevanion a convict 
does not win credence, for it is impossible to believe that even 
a jury of ordinary miners who had suffered from the depreda- 
tions of horse-stealers, would have returned a verdict of 
“Guilty” in the face of absolutely unimpeachable proof of 
innocence. This is one of several indications of carelessness 
which destroy the effect of what might have been a very good 


novel. 


THE PLATFORM.* 

In The Platform, Mr. Jephson has carried out a strikingly 
original idea with great ingenuity and success. In view of 
the enormous amount of political importance attached at the 
present to “ the Platform”’—that is, to voluntary public 
meetings—Mr. Jephson conceived the idea of interrogating 
history as to the origin of the institution and the process of 
development which it has undergone. The result of his in- 
terrogations and investigations is the two stout volumes 
which constitute the present work. In them is concentrated 
atruly enormous mass of material bearing upon political 
public meetings during the last hundred and fifty years. 
Critics inclined to be captious may perhaps declare that 
Mr. Jephson’s work is to a great extent undigested, and 
that he hes done little more than hurl his commonplace- 
books at his readers’ heads. In our view, such a criticism, 
though it would have apparently something to support 
it, would be in reality most unfair. Before grumbling at 
a book for being of that formation which in geology is 
termed “limestone conglomerate,” we must ask,—Would 
it have been possible to have made anything else of 
the material? In Mr. Jephson’s case, we believe that the 
answer is “No.” Granted that the book was to be useful to 
the politician and the historian, Mr. Jephson had no choice 
but to make it gritty with facts. The quotations which follow 
‘each other in unending procession through his pages may 
weary the fastidious reader, but they make the work a treasure- 
house out of which future writers will be able to draw rich 
stores of fact. We do not say that the results accom- 
plished by Mr. Jephson might not be improved upon, 
but that does not prevent us from thinking that no 
small credit is due to him for having broken entirely 
new ground, and for having made a very valuable and in- 
teresting contribution to the literature of our political 
institutions. No onecan put his hand on the first regular 
political meeting held in England and say, “Here is the 
beginning of an institution which has affected the history of 
the whole political world.” All that it is possible to do is to 
show a slow and minute process of evolution. Though Mr. 
Jephson does not penetrate into those dim and far-off regions, 
we believe that something very like public meetings were held 
by our ancestors in the “deep forest glades” of their original 
home. Tacitus, if we remember right, refers to the love of public 
dinners as instinctive in the Teuton. In later times, the Shire- 
moot of Anglo-Saxon and medieval history was to all intents 
and purposes a public meeting. That the Shire-moot was the 
origin of “the Platform,” we have ourselves no sort of doubt. 
Mr. Jephson shows conclusively that till comparatively recent 
times it was considered that all public meetings ought to be 
convened by the Sheriff of the county in which they took place, 
and further, ought only to be attended by the freeholders of 
the shire. But if a meeting of the freeholders of the shire 
summoned by the Sheriff is not a Shire-moot, what isit? Un- 
questionably the Platform is in origin an Anglo-Saxon insti- 
tution. To give our readers an idea of what a public meeting 
in the eighteenth century was like, we cannot do better than 
quote Dr. Johnson’s humorous account of a meeting of the 
freeholders to petition Parliament for some reform or other :— 
“The progress of a petition is well known. An ejected place- 
man goes down to his county or his borough, tells his friends of 
his inability to serve them, and his constituents of the corruption 
of the government. His friends readily understand that he who 
can get nothing, will have nothing to give. They agree to pro- 
claim a meeting; meat and drink are plentifully provided; a 
crowd is easily brought together, and those who think that they 
know the reason of their meeting undertake to tell those who 
know it not. Ale and clamour unite their powers; the crowd, 


condensed and heated, begins to ferment with the leaven of 
sedition, All see a thousand evils, though they cannot show 
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them, and grow impatient for a remedy, though they know not 

what. A speech is then made by the Cicero of the day; he 

says much, and suppresses more, and credit is equally given to 

what he tells and what he conceals. The petition is read and 

universally approved. Those who are sober enough to write, add 
their names, and the rest would sign it if they could. The peti- 

tion is then handed from town to town, and from house to house, 

and wherever it comes the inhabitants flock together that they 

may see that which must be sent to the King. Names are easily 
collected. One man signs because he hates the papists; another 
because he has vowed destruction to the turnpikes; one because 
it will vex the parson; another because he owes his landlord 
nothing; one because he is rich; another because he is poor; 
one to show that he is not afraid; and another to show that he 
can write.” 

The change by which a gathering of freeholders to petition 
became a meeting of freemen to support a particular cause or 
statesman, was very greatly helped on by the Wesleyan revival. 
Wesley and Whitefield, by accustoming men to collect in crowds 
to listen to public speeches, enormously stimulated the desire 
of the public to be brought face to face with the leaders of 
the nation. Chatham lived just too early to become a platform 
orator; but Charles Fox regularly adopted the habit of 
consulting the people in public meeting assembled. It 
was his habit to address his constituents, and the in- 
habitants of London generally, in Westminster Hall. 
We wish Mr. Jephson had told us how Fox managed to 
obtain the use of Westminster Hall. The Hall is, of course, 
part of the Palace of Westminster, and therefore Crown pro- 
perty. Why, then, did not the King, who actually struck 
Fox’s name out of the Privy Council for one of his speeches 
in the Hall, deprive him of its use? We presume that the 
public had usurped a right of congregating in the Hall at 
such times as they felt disposed, and that to have closed the 
Hall would have raised a tumult such as even George III. and 
his Tory advisers would have feared. When Queen Charlotte 
asked Walpole how much it would cost to shut up St. James’s 
Park, he answered: “A mere trifle, Madam; not more than 
three crowns.” Possibly the House of Hanover took the reply 
to heart, and it became a tradition with the family that the one 
thing which it was not safe to do was to keep the public from 
coming where they had been accustomed tocome. The Minister 
who carried on Fox’s platform traditions was, oddly enough, 
Mr. Canning. He, indeed, treated platform speaking as part 
of a politician’s normal business, and was never more in his 
element than when addressing the electors of Liverpool. 

The struggle for free speech which occurred at the beginning 
of the century, and the evil days on which the Platform then 
fell, are well told in Mr. Jephson’s volumes. We cannot, 
however, find space to follow him here, nor in his account of 
the Reform agitation. Still, we must not close our notice 
without a reference to the very curious account which 
he quotes of a county meeting held at Maidstone in 1822. 
The meeting is described by a Baron A. de Staél Holstein, 
who gives us what is, in fact, a verbal photograph of the 
scene that took place on such occasions. It contains matter 
that should not be missed by those interested in the social 
side of modern history. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ee eee 

Libertas ; or, Through Dreamland to Truth. By Walter Sweet- 
man, B.A. 3 vols. (Eden, Remington, and Co.)—The contents 
of these three volumes make a book which it is difficult to criticise 
and impossible to classify. They consist of fiction, poetry, theology, 
and politics, the two latter constituents being partly precipitated 
in copious notes at the end of each volume, and partly diffused 
through the stories and the poems to which they are appended. 
Mr. Sweetman is an able and thoughtful writer; but we cannot 
help thinking that he has chosen an unfortunate vehicle for the 
expression of his thoughts. The nature of those thoughts is 
indicated with sufficient clearness by the quotation from Lacordaire 
prefixed to every volume: “ J’espére mourir en religieux pénitent 
et en libéral impénitent.” Mr. Sweetman is at once a devout 
Catholic and an enthusiastic advocate of liberty and tolera- 
tion; and his religious and political faith is here expounded 
and defended in a fashion which he evidently imagines 
will attract readers who would be repelled by undisguised 
polemics. It is more probable that he will fall between two 
stools, and be left there both by lovers of fiction and lovers of 
philosophy. They will lose something by their neglect, for 
“Through the Night,” the tale which occupies the whole of the 
first volume, is a really bright Irish story with plenty of incident, 
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some good character-portraiture, and so small a sprinkling of 
the powder of edification, that its flavour is pretty well lost in that 
of the jam of narrative. ‘Cyprian, a Tale of the Early Church,” 
is another item which is not devoid of attractiveness for the lover 
of a story pure and simple; but it must be said that the remaining 
contents are very hard reading. The dramatic poems, from which 
we infer that Mr. Sweetman is an admirer and student of Byron, 
contain some strong and beautiful passages ; but they are cum- 
brous, not very coherent, and altogether overweighted by their 
didactic burden. On the whole, we are more interested in the 
notes than in the text, for though the author’s style is occasionally 
awkward, his thought is often exceedingly suggestive; and the 
ordinary Protestant will probably be surprised at the freedom of 
speculation which Mr. Sweetman finds perfectly consistent with 
due loyalty to what he considers a hide-bound Church. 

Hospice of the Pilgrim. By J. R. Macduff. (Nelson.)—The now 
veteran author of “Morning and Night Watches,” and other 
well-known works of the same class, has found a suitable 
subject in “The Great Rest-World of Christ.” The idea of 
“hospice ” for a title has been suggested by such shelters as that 
on the Great St. Bernard, with “the experience of pitiless sleet 
and darkness without, and of log-fires, shelter, and genial fellow- 
ship within.” Asa matter of fact, this book is a series of medita- 
tions for the different days in the month, these meditations being 
based on the conception of Christianity as a shelter for weak, 
suffering, and sinning humanity. They are couched in the rather 
effusive style—aided by quotations—which Dr. Macduff affects. 
The book as a whole is quite the equal of its predecessors from 
the same pen. 

Prelia Eboracensia. By Alex. D. H. Leadman. (Bradbury, 
Agnew, and Co.)—Mr. Leadman wrote, he tells us, some twelve 
years ago an account of the Battle of Boroughbridge. He has 
added to this ten other papers, all dealing with the subject 
of battles fought within the limits of the county. It might be 
urged, indeed, that when Penda, King of Mercia, and the British 
Cadwallon routed Edwin of Northumbria in 633, and for not a few 
years afterwards, Yorkshire was not a geographical entity, and 
even that the circumstances which combine to place a battle 
within county boundaries are often accidental; still, it is allowable 
to appeal to local interests by adopting such a title as Mr. Lead- 
man has taken. His other subjects are Winweed (in which 
Penda was defeated and slain), Stamford Bridge, the Standard, 
Myton, the Insurrection and Death of Archbishop Scrope, Bram- 
ham Moor (where a rising against Henry IV. was crushed), 
Wakefield, Towton, and Marston Moor. The author has taken 
much pains with his task, and illustrates with maps, &c. 


Portry.—Sonnets and other Poems, chiefly Religious. By Joseph 
John Murphy. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)-—It is increasingly 
difficult to gain the ear of the public for verse. How many of 
Mr. Traill’s sixty minor poets—a number which he will have to 
enlarge continually—are known to the average reader? Here is 
the work of a cultured, thoughtful mind. Mr. Murphy has read 
widely, it is clear, and with appreciation. He has a gift of ex- 
pression ; his verse is smooth, sometimes melodious. Here is a 
specimen of his verse, in which the difficult form of the sonnet is 
given with no little skill :— 


“ VirGIL, 
[‘ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari,’ 


‘Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.’—VIRGiIL, | 


*** Happy were he who could attain to know 

Causes of things, and underneath his feet 

Set fear and fate, and the unreturning flow 
Of all-devouring Acheron.’ Oh! unmeet 
Such tearless Stoic calm for thee, the sweet 

Half-Christian poet of the Pagan age, 

Whom later times esteemed a wizard sage 
And Dante as his guide rejoiced to greet ; 

Tender as woman, and as childhood pure! 

Not thoughts like those shall in his mind endure 
Who learns aright the lore thy genius brings; 

But human s mpathy for human woe ; 

And words of thine which tell that ‘tears must flow, 
And hearts of men are touched by mortal things.’ ” 


Possibly Mr. Murphy’s sonnets are his best work. The task puts 
him on his mettle, while the blank verse, which demands less 
effort, though it actually requires more, is inferior. Songs of 
Universal Life. By Marcus 8. C. Rickards. (J. Baker and Son, 
Clifton.)—Mr. Rickards has written more than one volume of 
verse before this. This makes us less hopeful of his doing any 
really good work. He has good sense and good feeling, and 
writes good grammar, and metre that scans; but that in a third 
effort (and we see the titles of two previous volumes appended to 
the author’s name), we should have such commonplace as the 
following is fatal to any notion of promise :— 
‘And must I yield thee, daughter mine, 
Fair jewel of my home? 


Must a grey cloister thee enshrine? 
Shall its funeral dome 





———_—_______ 
Entomb rare promise and bright hope, 
And bar them from their native scope ? 
Must right to stay or roam, 
And free play of diviner dower, 
Be ever placed beyond thy power ? 


Forget me, child! What Autumn tree 
Retains the leaves of 8 ring? 
Each warbler stills his jubilee, 
And marks his brood take wing. 
Once I had dreams—bnt let that pass! 
*Tis thee I think of, and alas! 
Fear lest in everything 
A gloomy Future should belie 
The Present’s glowing prophecy.” 
——A Little Book of Western Verse. By Eugene Field. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—Mr. Field’s volume is a very curious mix- 
ture; verses in Western dialect, translations of Horace, poetical 
renderings of Psalms, are among its contents. The writer has a 
certain gift of humour; he can write fairly fluent and correct 
verse ; when he aims to be most serious, he is least successful, —_ 
An Irish Wild-Flower. By Mrs. Piatt. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Here 
is another volume which has, we think, a Western origin, though 
the subjects are chiefly suggested by Ireland. “A Funeral on 
the Lee” is the best thing in the book, not inadequate to the 
striking scene which it commemorates. Mrs. Piatt is so patriotic 
as to sing :— 
“Oh, Lark of Europe, downward fluttering near, 
Like some spent leaf at best, 
You'd never sinz again if you could hear 
My Blue-Bird of the West.” 
But why is the lark “like some spent leaf at best”? Surely 
“West” is not so unmanageable a word to rhyme as to excuse go. 
manifest a sacrifice of sense to sound.—Yet a third volume of 
American origin is Poems, by Emily Dickinson (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, U.S.A.) There is something of force in these verses, but 
we can hardly think that it was well to publish them, except, 
indeed, as a memorial of the deceased author. Looking at them 
in this aspect, we do not care to criticise. 


Booxs Recrivep.—A Grammar of the Khassi Language, by the 
Rev. H. Roberts (Kegan Paul, Triibner, and Co.), a book belong- 
ing to “ Triibner’s Collection of Simplified Grammars” (the Khassi 
belongs to the sub-Himalayan group).——Ralf’s Rapid Road to 
Spanish, by J. W. Ralf, Parts I. and II., a second edition, revised 
and enlarged (G. Philip and Son).——A Compendious German and 
English Dictionary, by William Dwight Whitney (Macmillan and 
Co.), a seventh edition of a well-known American work.—— 
Elementary Text-Book of Botany. By Edith Aitken. (Longmans.) 
Géthe, by Oscar Browning (Swan Sonnenschein), reprinted 
with additions and alterations from the article in “The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.” Muirside Memories. By A. Nicoll Simp- 
son. (Brodie and Salmond, Arbroath.) ——Northern Studies. By 
Edmund Gosse. (Walter Scott.) ——@iéthe’s Reineke Fox, West- 
Eastern Divan, and Achilleid. Translated in the original metres by 
Alexander Rogers. (Bell and Sons.) Pictorial Astronomy. By 
G. F. Chambers. (Whittaker and Co.) The Rarest Thing in the 
World. By Captain Henry Toynbee. (J. Nisbet and Co.)—— 
Tries at Truth. By Arnold White. (Isbister and Co.) ——Marcello : 
the Autobiography of a Roman Patriot from 1840-1890. Edited by 
his Friend, MacIan. (J. Anderson, Dumfries.) Letters to Living 
Artists. (Elkin Mathews.) Skat. By L. V. Diehl. (Bell and 





























































Son.) Among the Butterflies. By B. G. Johns. (Isbister and 
Co.) 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

—~_>——_—_- 

Besant (W.), St. Katherine’s by the Tower, cr 8vo ........ (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Birch (J.), Examples of Stables, 8vo ........ aapagivoncanvesmevconeceenavas (Blackwood) 7/0 
Blagrove (G. H.), Dangerous Structures, Cr 8V0..........::seeceeeeeeeees (Batsford) 3/0 
Blanche (J. T.), Our Hands Have Met, cr 8vo (Ward & Downey) 36 
Butler (A. J.), Memoirs of Baron de Marbot, 2 vols. $vo........... (Longmans) 32/0 
Chetwynd-Stapylton (H. E ), The Chetwynds of Ingestre, 8vo .. (Longmans) 14/0 
Chiltern (F.), Hazel Hursdell, cr 870 ........c.ccscecceseeceeceeseeseecenceecenees (R.T.S.) 1/6 
Colmore (G.), A Valley of Shadows, 2 vols. cr 8v0 
Cornford (J.), Book of Common Prayer, cr 8vo... 
Courtney (W. L.), Studies at Leisure, cr 8V0_ ..........66..0008 ( A 
Dante’s Eleven Letters, translated by C. S. Latham, cr 8vo............ (Arnold) 6/0 
Daundet (A.), Rose and Ninette, cr 8VO ..c....ceccececeeceneeeseeees —— 6/9 
Dawson (C. A.), Idylls of Womanhood, cr 8vo ) 30 
Droese (Miss), Indian Gems for the Master’s Crown, 12m) 2/0 
Dubourg (A. W.), Angelica: a Drama, Cr 8VO ..........cceeeccecseeeeseeees ‘Seaties) 3/6 
Engels (F.), Condition of Working Class in England i in 1844 (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Escapes of Casanova and Latude from Prison, REE cea (Unwin) 5/0 
Fiske (J.), Discovery of America, 2 vols cr 8vo ........ (Macmillan) 18/0 
Fothergill (W. E.), Botavical Types, 12mo.. (T 20 
Grafin Rinsky, by “Hilarion,” cr 8v0 .......s0006 6/0 
Grant (L. M.), Protomantis, and other Poems, cr 8v0 5/0 
Gravenhil (G.), Horsley Grange, 2 vols. cr 8vO ......... peel & Hall) 21/0 
Hewitt (T.), Law Relating to Corporation weseieies cr 8yv .(Butt-rworth) 6/0 
Hornung (Ki. W.), Under Two Skies, cr 8vo....... ...(Black) 3/6 
Hunter (W. W.), Bombay, 1885-90, 8vo... 15/0 
Ihlseng (M. C.), Manual of Mining, 2 a aetna » 
Jataka (The), with Commentary, ed. by V. Fausbol 23,0 
Jersey Witch (A), by ‘‘ Hilarion,’’ cr 8vo 6/0 
Kendal (J. F.), History of Watches, cr 8V0... .......0.00+8 <a 2/6 
Lach-Szyrma (W. S.), Under Other Conditions, cr 8V0 ........0-c0068 eee (Black) 3 6 
Lamb (B.), Holiday Stories, cr Sv0 ........cccccccccccccsccscescescercesessescer eee (R T.3.) bbs 
Lloyd (C.), Ireland under the Land League, | cr 8v0 ........ (Bla:kwood) 610 
Middleton (G. A. T.), House Drainage, cr 8v0 ........... ... (Batsford) 3/6 
Morris (T. M.), Winter in North China, cr 8vo........... veces ( BTS.) 5/0 
Nesbit tes Lays and Legends, Second Series, 12m0 .......4.s0+00 ‘\(Longmans) 5/0 
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The Making of Italy, 8vo.......... a adedadedakeh (K. Paul & Co.) 16/0 

































o'Clery (The), Progressive Mathematical Examples, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/ 
Bichard ee eaaieal of Instruction in Hard Soldering, cr 8vo ........(Spon) 3/0 
Rowe an (M. C.), Woman through a Man’s Eye-Glass, cr 8vo ...(Heinemann) 3/6 
Salaman ("G.), Book of Choice Ferne, Vol. I., 4to U. Gill) 21/0 
Schofeld (A. T.), Faith-Healing, cr BVO.....0..ceereeeeees i TS.) 1/6 
He house (BR. M. M.), Employer’s Liability Act, 1880, 8 (H. Cox) 3/6 
Senboure te, Vol. Vi», Cambridge Edition, 870 sca.emn.ns aemillan) 10/6 
¢ erville (W.), Extract from “The Chase,”’ illus, by G. W. Scarlett (Day) 21/0 
e vena (E. eY; Freak of Fate, Cr 8V0 .......cscccccesceceeee pedavatansacadagiae .(Henry) 2/0 
Spence on (i L.), Child's Garland of Songs, Music by Stanford (Longmars) 2/0 
Symonds (J. A.), Our Life in Swiss Highlands, cr 8vO_ .............c+eeeee (Black) 7/6 
Thorne (E.), Two Crowns, cr 8V0......... ...+. aad ...(R.T.8.) 2/6 
Trip Round the World, by Castle Hill, cr 8vo .................. (Ward & Downey) 2/6 
Wallis (P. W. P.), Admiral of the Fleet, Memoir of, 8vo ......... (Hutchinson) 16,0 
White (B.), Punchinello’s Romance, Cr 8V0..........cccceceeeeree (Innes) 6/0 
Williams (J.), Education, cr 8vo (Black) 5/0 
Wright a. F.), Intermediate History of England—55 B.C. to 1887 ...(Bell) 6/0 
=—— 





DEATH. 
On Thursday, March 24th, at 2 St. Mark’s Square, N.W., Richard Roscoe, 
aged 58, 


“ 99 | Messrs. Liberty invite a visit of inspection 

LIBERT Y ” | tthe Spring deliveries (Season 1892) of 
RATIVE } CHINTZES and CRETONNES 

DECO | for Curtains, Furniture-Vovering=, and Up- 











THE SECRETARY OF THE 
SOAPMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
writes us as follows:— 

‘I wish to offer the proprietors of ‘Vinolia’ Soap my most cordial wishes for 
their success in the efforts they are making to bring about necessary reforms in 
the manufacture and supply of soaps for toilet use.’’ 








HE WHISTLER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at the 
GOUPIL GALLERIES (Boussod, Valadon, and Co.), 116 and 117 New 
Bond Street, and will remain open for TWO WEEKS only (until April 9th). The 
Collection includes NOCTURNES, MARINES, and CHEVALET PIECES, together 
with some full-length Portraits, kindly lent by their owners. The difficulty of 
bringing together these Works makes this a rare occasion for the public to judge 
for themselves the Work of this Artist, which has been so much discussed, 
Admission, One Shilling; Fridays, Half-a-Crown ; Season-Tickets, Five Shillings. 
Catalogues, One Shilling. Artists and Students free before 11 a.m. 


ECTURES on SYSTEMATIC BOTANY.—Mr. A. W. 

_ BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., V.P.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, will give a Course of Lectures on ‘‘ The Olassification and the Principal 
Orders of Flowering and Flowerless Plants,” at the MEDICAL SCHOOL of the 
Hospital. The Course will consist of about 24 Lectures, and will be delivered 
on Tuesday and Wednesday a 10 a,m., commencing TUESDAY, May 
3rd. They will be illustrated by Diagrams and Fresh Specimens. Fee, Three 
Guineas.—Syllabuses may be obtained from the SECRETARY to the Medical 
School, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Lambeth, S.E. 








FURNISHING holstery Draperies. 
FABRICS. le » Dae, SS —_ ls ant . Liberty sid 
| Colourings, and exclusive regis i 
NEW SPRING PATTERNS | Prices from 9d. per yard, 32 inches wide, to 
POST-FREE. 7s. 6d. per yard, 50 inches wide. 
New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
MEDLEY’S CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
$s P Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. '‘ and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
HOME INDUSTRIES. 


BRITISH SILKS. Light Dye. 


FAIR WEAR GUARANTEED, PATTERNS FREE BY POST. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 

The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PAaTENTEES— 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 








This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. 
If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘ Our Eyes,’’ now in its 
Twelfth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in all 
| cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 





XFORD SUMMER MEETING, for UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION STUDENTS and others, JULY 29th—AUGUST 26th, 
1892.—COURSES of STUDY :—1. The RENAISSANCE and REFORMATION. 
Lecturers : Mr. John Addington Symonds, Mr. Walter Pater, Professor Dowden, 
Dr. Fitch ; Messrs. T. G@. Jackson, A.R.A., Brandram, Moulton, Hudson Shaw, 
W. G. Collingwood, Mackinder, Marriott, York Powell, Wicksteed, Madan, Chur- 
ton Collins, Sidney Lee, Morse-Stephens, &c.—2. GREEK DRAMA and GREEK 
ART. Messrs. A. Sidgwick, P. Gardner, &c.—3. Other Courses on Theology, 
Hebrew, Greek, German, Economics, Biology, Chemistry, Botany, Mechanics, 
Physiography, Hygiene, &c.—For information and tickets (for the whole Meeting, 
30s.; for Part I, or Part II., £1), apply, SECRETARY, University Extension 
Office, Oxford. 


ECTOR of ANGERSLEIGH, SOMERSET, takes 
THREE PUPILS, delicate boys, or not suited for Public School. Lovely, 
healthy country, on borders of Devon. Long experience; excellent references. 
—Inclusive terms, £80. 





ANTED, for TWO BOYS, aged five and six, an 
experienced, trustworthy MAID. Must be healthy, and able to walk 

well, and a good needlewoman. Age, between 25 and 30. No objection to a 
Swiss Protestant.—Apply by letter, giving full particulars, to “C.J. B.,” care 
of Mr. Calder Turner, 1 Bathurst Street, Sussex Square, W. 











EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 

MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes small. French con- 
stantly spoken. Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Addresy,, first, “ MATER,” care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HaGLEY ROAP, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COUPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical gee | 
work; Drawing; Class-Sinzing aud Hirmony; Needlework ; and Physic 
Exercises. The new building fare capabl2 of accommodating 200 Scholars. 
School-Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon, SCALE 
of FEES: four to six guineasa tem, accorling to age. For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the Head-Mi tress.—Prospectuses, &c., can be cbtained 
from the Secretary—NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL 26th. Entrance 
Examination at the Schoo!-House on Monday, April 25th, at 10 a.m, 
3 Newhall Street, Birminzham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. PHILPOTT, B.A. Oxon., re- 

ceives a few delicate or backward BOYS to prepare for Public Schools. 

‘Yen years’ experience. Large house and playground, amongst pines: Bathing ; 

Riding lessons. A Matron assists Mrs. Philpott.—Helidon, Branksome Park, 
Bournemonth. 











SUMMER TERM, 1892. 


ISS S. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLSon THURSDAY, May 5th. A limited number of Boarders 
received,—¢6 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


CS STRACEY highly RECOMMENDS BOYS’ 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Tregortha, Selwyn Road, Eastbourne, Age, 
5 to 13 —Prospectus on application. 


URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR and THREE SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 

from £55 to £25 a year, will be competed for on June 29th. One Scholarship will 

be awarded for Mathematics. Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances.— 
Particulars to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the 
FOUNDATION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 7th. 











COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 


(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 





CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 

—The Lancet, 
TMllustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








N ENGLISH LADY, having a pleasant house on the 

coast of Normandy, in sheltered locality, would be glad to take charge of 

TWO or THREE delicate CHILDREN, or a family of young orphans,—Address, 
* A.,” care of E. Hemingway, Esq., Bank Chambers, Batley, Yorks. 


O INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 
SOLICITORS, and others.—A List of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 
willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIENTS, with description of 
the accommodation offered, terms, &c., sent free of charge. The List includes 
Private Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for Inebriates, &c.—Address, MANAGER, 
Medical, &c., Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


DUCATIONAL HOME in SWITZERLAND for 
YOUNG GIRLS. Special facilities for French, German, and Music.—For 
particulars, apply to Madame REDL, 2 Square de Georgette, Lausanne. — Refer- 
ence permitted to Lady Chelmsford, 5 Knaresborough Place, South Kensington ; 
and to Mrs. George Macmillan, 19 Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation: 13 miles from London.—SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6th. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &e. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &e., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 24th, 1892, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of gy | is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in i? India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 
be admitted in September, 1892. For Competition the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College. 


erst HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 











ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school-fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

8 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY Slst and JUNE 

lst and 2nd, Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The Oollege, Cheltenham, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th, 


For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), epee BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value 

of £30 for three years, and TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be com- 

peted for on MAY 3rd. Open to boys under 15.—For particulars, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fil] up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 

held in JULY next.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German,—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss Wills will be in London in 
April. Address, 31 Belsize Park Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


EK DUCATION—Highly -recommended First-Class 


Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beautiful London suburb, Liberal terms.—Address, ‘‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 





























Bg Spee ek be (WEST CLIFF).—Mr. E. D. HAKE, 
M.A. Oxon., PREPARES for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS about TWENTY 
BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age. The number of Boarders is limited to 
eight.—Address, S, Michael’s Vicarage. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Pablic Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on FRIDAY, May 6th.—OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. A number, 
varying from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in JULY to Boys between 
ll and 15. These sums are deducted from the annual school fees (£105).—For 
Prospectus and particulars of Open Scholarships, apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—The NEXT TERM will COM. 
MENCE on WEDNESDAY, May 11th.—Head-Master: Rev. F. B. WEST. 
COTT, late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb., and for eight years Assistant-Master at 
Rugby.—Communications about admission of Boarders to be addressed either to 
Mr. WESTCOTT, at Rugby, or to any of the House-Masters, at Sherborne. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 43 and 45 
HARLEY ST., W. Founded 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, 
Patron—H.M. the QUEEN, 
ART and MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 
DRAWING, FIGURE-PAINTING.—J. B. Bedford, Miss Bedford. 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING, OIL and WATER-COLOUR.—J. H. Leonard, 
MUSIC, HARMONY, and PART-SINGING.—Henry Gadsby. 
PIANOFORTE.—W. G. Cusins, H. Gadsby, C. Gardner, and Assistants, 
VOCAL MUSIC.—W. Shakespeare and Assistants, 
VIOLIN.—Messrs, Wiener and A. E. Roworth. VIOLONCELLO.—Mr, Hill, 
DANOING and CALISTHENICS,—Mrs, Marshall-Burch, 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, April 27th. 
For particulars, apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady-Resident. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Titie of L.L.A. 

















ies, 
XETER SCHOOL offers exceptional aids toa Universit 
Education, as the Exhibitions confined to the School amount t by y 
year, and there are many others which are partly close. This saute & 0a 
dowment has often enabled boys to maintain themselves at Oxford or Ca nb Hag 
Scholarships tenable at the School are also awarded, reducing the feesi th ; 
of the highest toa nominalsum. The new buildings (including chapel, pat Case 
bath, &c.) are in a most healthy position, on high ground, facing’ the Balan. 
Hills, and surrounded by 20 acres of fields, Many Open Scholarships and ary 
— es —_ —_ —. y * at the Universities. Terms — 
moderate,-—For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, W. A. 
M.A., late Assistant-Master at Uppingham, » W. A. CUNNINGHA 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
The COUNCIL of th METROPOLITAN ASSOC : 
e of the OCIATION for 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPER eee axa 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stam) (by 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions d 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers on 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. sei 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr, Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED,.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 














136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Head Offices: LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8,060,854, 


To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, 
THE COMPANY'S PROSE sorUs ts” 
PECTUS IS W. 
REA.DING. nee ee 


Write for it, or apply at nd of the Offices or Agencies of the Company, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE, 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


London Offices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


oe TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS we ue sees £14,000,000 
LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. —,An 


attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort all the year round. Climate 
mild, equable, and bracing.—Full descriptive Tariff of MANAGER, 

















Serms of Subscription, 


; Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .., ays ase Py a att 8 Cina SiO 7S 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 








China, &c.... ae ose ee te | ae eer 015 3.....0 7 8 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——@——. 

OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£ s. d. 2s. d, 
PAGO  nrccccrcercorcrrecsorsescorsoreee 1010 0] Narrow Column .iecccccooscsesee 810 0 
Half-Page ....cccccccccoeseoceeee sw 5 5 O]} Half-Column awe PE? 
Quarter-Page wicsocccsseree 212 6 | Quarter-Column .....css0c00008 O17 6 
ComPANIES, 
Outside Page wcscorsecseoeeee £14 14 0] Inside Page vusecsossssrsessereee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PcBuLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NOTICE.—In future, the INDEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UrHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
§S . Andrews, N.B, 
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BAEDEKER’S TOURIST GUIDE - BOOKS. 


Tlustrated with numero1s Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views, 12mo, cloth. 


aITS ENVIRONS. 6s | NORTHERN FRANCE. 7s. 
LOO TAIN. 10s. GREECE 10s. SOUTHERN FRANCE. 9s. 
6T. és. | PARIS and 17S ENVIRONS. 6s. 
SWITZERLAND. 83. 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 


RHINE. 6s. | 
TORTHERN GERMANY. 83s. 

A, HUNGARY, 
AUANSYLVANIA, 83 
The EASTERN ALPS. 8s. | 
NORTHERN ITALY. 6s. | 
CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 6s. | 


NORWAY and SWEDEN. 9s. 


and C. S. WARD, M.A. 


E DISTRICT. 5s.!N. WALES. 5s. 
ENGLISH LAK : Part II. 2s.6d. §. WALES. 3s. 6d. 


IRELAND. I.Northern Counties.4s. 
| IRELAND. II. Southern Counties. 


| 5s. 
SCOTLAND. III. The Lowlands. 4s. sup Rey and SUSSEX, including 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 3s. 6d. 
§, DEVON andS. CORNWALL. 4s.| yoRKSHIRE. I. (East). 3s. 
YORKSHIRE. II. (West). 3s. 6d. 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 1s. 6d. 


A Handbook for Invalids and other 
With Chapters on the Fauna, Flora, Geology, and Meteorology. 
By James YaTrs Jonnson. With Maps and Plan, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


London: DULAU and CO., Soho Square, W. 


SCOTLAND. I. The Highlands. 7s. | 
SCOTLAND. II. Northern High. 
1 


lands. 33. 61. 


N DEVON & N. CORNWALL. 3s. 64. 


The PEAK DISTRICT. 2s. 6d. 
The EASTERN COUNTIES. 3s. 


MADEIRA: its Ciimate and Scenery. 
Visitors. 


| LOWER EGYPT. 
RN GERMANY, UPPER EGYPT. 
souTH® and| PALESTINE and SYRIA. 20s. 
|The TRAVELLER’S MANUAL of 
CONVERSATION io ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, and 
(CONVERSATION DICTIONARY 
SOUTHERN ITALY & SICILY. 6s | in FOUR LANGUAGES: English, 
French, German, and Italian. 3s, 


The THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


trated with numerous Maps and Plans. Edited by M. J. B. BappDELEY, B.A., 


16s. 
103. 


Tllus- 
Part I. 3s. 6d. ; 


A HISTORY 


S8vo, 15s, each, 
Vol, 


Saturday Review, 








ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S 


JOURNAL. 


Now realy, Part I., Vol. LV., MARCH, 1892, 


ConTENTS, 


Price 5s, 


By Professor W. 8S. TEuFFEL. 
Additions, by Professor L, Scuwase. Translated by G. C. W. Warr, M.A., 
Professor of Classical L'terature at King’s College, London. 2 vols. medium 


HEALTH and HOLINESS. 


Read at a Meeting of the Cambridge Ladies’ Discussion Society, November 
6th, 1891, by Frances Power Conse, 


PART I. 


MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


An entirely New Edition. 
Dennis, Author of *‘:tudies in English Literature,’ &c. 5 vols. feap. Svo, 
23. 6d. each. Vols, I. to IV. now ready ; Vol. V., April loth. 
A LIMITED EDITION of 150 COPIES, on large paper, crown 
8vo, in a special binding, 5 vols., 25s, net, to be ready shortly. 
“We have no hesitation in saying that it gives us Scott in the best library f 
yet published.”—North British Mail, " nner wenn 
“We think we have never seen such a satisfactory short sketch of Scott’s life 
and character.’’—Saturday Review. 





With Memoir, Notes, and Introduction, by Joun 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised and partly Rewritten, with Chapters on the Rub 
Mines of Burma. Demy 8vo, 15s. ; full calf, 21s, 


PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS: 


History, Sources, and Characteristics. 
M.A.I., Author of “ Pearls and Pearling Life,” ‘‘Great Diamonds of the 
World,” “ Gold: its Legal Regulations and Standards,” &. 


their 


By Epwin W. Streeter, F.RG.S., 


VOL, II. NOW READY, 


of ROMAN LITERATURE. 


Fifth Edition, Revised, with considerable 


—The REPUBLICAN PERIOD. 


Vol. 11.—The IMPERIAL PERIOD. 

** A superlative book of reference...... We have to thank Mr, Warr very cordially 
for the fine volume of this translation from the German text of 1890. 
was not a light one, and it gave many chances for blundering. But we may testify 
without any reserve to the patient and intelligent care bestowed upon it.”— 


The task 


Demy 8vo, 1s. 


An Address 


NOW READY, super royal 8vo, 5s. 


DratH OF Sir JAMES Cairn, V.C., K.C.B., F.R.8., LL.D., Past-PRESIDENT OF 
THE SOCIETY. 

Tur RECENT DEPRESSION IN AGRICULTURE, AS SHOWN IN THE ACCOUNTS OF 
an OxFORD CoLLeGeE, 1876-90. By LL. Price, M.A. 

Tue AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION AND ITS EFFECTS ON A LEADING LONDON 
Hospital. By J. C. Steele, M.D. 

Discussion ON MR. Price’s aND Dr. STEELE’s PaPERs. 


A NEW SUPPLEMENT tothe THIRD EDITION of 


ENGLISH BOTANY (Sowerby’s). With 


Coloured Plates. 


This Work, to be completed in eight or nine parts, has been carried as far as 
Dipsacews by Mr. N. E. Brown, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew, and wiil be com- 


Discussion ON Mr. Bootu’s Paper, ‘‘ENUMERATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
PAUPERS, AND STATE PENSIONS FOR THE AGED” (printed in the Journal for 


December, 1891, Vol. LIV., Part IV.) 


MiscELLANEA :—(1.) The Russian Famine, By E, Levasseur, (A Translation.)— 
(2.) The Religious Census of India, 1891.—(3.) Commercial History and 
Review of 1891.—(4.) Prices of Commodities in 1891, 
(5.) Agricultural Statistics, 1891,—(6.) Strikes and Lock-Outs in 1890.—(7.) 
Panperism in 1890,—(8.) Fires in London and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
in 1891.—(9.) Fires in Paris in 1891.—(10.) Railway Returns.—(11.) English 
Literature in 1891,—(12,) Notes on Economical and Statistical Works.—(13.) 
Periodical Tables.—(14.) Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 


London: E, STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


By A. Sauerbeck.— 


pleted by Mr. ARTHUR BENNETT. 


Fall Prospectus on application, 


Lo idon: 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





By 





THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 
CHEAP EDITION, 2s. 64. 





GEO. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Goop 
DigEsT1I0N.— Holloway’s Pills are universally 
acknowledged to be the safest, speediest, and best 
corrective for indigestion ; loss of appetite, acidity, 


flatulency, and nausea are a few of the inconveniences | 


which are remedied with ease by these purifying Pills. 
They strike at the root of all abdominal ailments, 
they excite in the stomach a proper secretion of gas- 
tric juice, and regulate the action of the liver, pro- 
moting in that organ a copious supply of pure, whole- 
some bile, so necessary for digestion. These Pills 
remove al! distension and obstruction, and from their 
harmless composition are peculiarly well adapted for 
delicate persons and young children; whilst casting 
out impurities, these «xcellent Pills strengthen the 
system and give muscular tone, 





N ORE REMARKABLE CURES of 
ASTHMATIC and CONSUMPTIVE COUGHS 
and THROAT and CHEST DISEASES by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS,—Mr. Jounson, 
M.P.S., 191 Meanwood Road, Leeds, writes :—*‘ I re- 
commend the Wafers in cases of asthmatic and con- 
sumptive coughs, with the most beneficial results, 
and I also consider them the best medicine for all 
throat and chest diseases.” They give instant relief, 
ce pleasantly.—Price 1s. 1jd., 2s, 9d., and 11s, 
r box, 


A 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Oapital ..........cccseee aueesed £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund - ;000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Care in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE ManuracturER—J. T., DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d, 


December 31st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 





UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000, 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman— Henry JouN Norman, 
Deputy-Chairman—GerorGE LAKE, Esq. 
Henry Bonham - Carter, | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Wn. Hill Dawson, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. sq. 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 


Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
John Hunter, Esq. 

Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Sub-Manager, Home Fire Dept.—R. G, CocHRANeE. 

Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested ae ose -«.£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... vee 4,516,000 
Total Annual Income, over on 38, 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 


Esq. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on OURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
eulars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 
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NOW at ALL LIBRARIES. 
HIS SISTER'S HAND. By C. J. 


Wits, Author of “The Pit Town Coronet,” 
“John Squire’s Secret,” ‘‘Jardine’s Wife,” 
“The Land of the Lion Sun,” &. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 

*‘ The novel is a good novel, an entertaining novel, 
an interesting novel, smart enough and witty enough 
to please anybody.’’—Sc tsman. 

** A bright, fascinating story, and quite unianue in 
its surprising conclusion.” — Liverpool Mercury. 

“The plot is exciting to a degree.”—Glasgow 
Herald. , 

“It is lively and distinctly worth reading ; only on 
no account glance on to the end.”"—Scottish Leader. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN and OO., Limited, 
Newbery House, London. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
APRIL. Price ls. 


Tue GERMAN CRISIS AND THE EMPEROR. By Dr. 
Bamberger, Member of the German Reichstag. 

**GRANIA: THE STORY OF AN IsLAND:” A REVIEW. 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 


(To be concluded.) 
On Coast Protection. By Professor Tyndall. 
By W. H. Mallock. 


“Le Sty.e c’est L’ HOMME.” 
PrERsoNnaL RECOLLECTIONS. (Con- 





THREE WakRs: 
clusion.) By Emile Zola. 

How INTEMPERANCE HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY Com- 
BATED.—II. By the Duchess of Rutland. 

Tue Lazour PiatFrorm: OLD STYLE: a REPLY. 
By George Howell, M.P. 

— PoWER OF THE PoPE. By W. 8S. 

illy. 
LITERATURE } By George Saintsbury. 


AND 
THE Drama.) By A. B. Walkley. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 
lyseeey STATICS, Abridged and 
Revised. Together with The MAN v. The STATE, 
By Herbert Spencer. 
Also, Second Thousand, in 1 vol. 8v», price 8s. 
Berne : being Part IV. of “The 
Principles of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. 


Wittiams and Noraatr, 14 Henrietta Strect, 
Covent Garden, London. 





Price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


N FISTULA, and its Radical Cure 

by Medicines. By J. Comrpron Burnett, M.D. 

—London: James Epps and Co., 43 Threadneedle 
Street ; and 170 Piccadilly. 





Sixth Edition, with Additions, price 1s., post-free. 


OSE and THROAT DISEASES. 

By Grorce Moore, M.D. Revised by Dr. 
Lennox Moore.—London: James Epps and Co., 
170 Piccadilly ; and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each, 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EP PSs’*s 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


Cc 0CO A 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 








USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 








READY ON APRIL lh. 

A COVENANT WITH THE DEAp 

By CLARA LEMORE, Author of «4 

Harvest of Weeds.” 
price 31s. 6d. 


Published by GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., Limited, London, 


——————_____ 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


GAME BIRDS AND- SHOOTING 
SKETCHES. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z58., &. 
One Handsome Volume, imperial 4to, containing 16 Coloured Plates, 31 Woodcuts, && 
19 Autoypes, with Frontispiece by Sir J. E. Mrxuais, and half-bound morocco, ~ 
top edges gilt, price £5 5s, net. 








“The chief speciality of the book consists in the careful record of all hybrids and varieties existing in 
these islands, their change of plumage at every stage, and similar points—details which may be sought in 
vain in any other work of the kind; and herein consists its principal value......While satisfying, and some. 
thing more, all ss3thetic requirements, they possess a far higher merit in the eyes of the sportsman and the 
naturalist—truthfulness unadorned by misplaced fancy, original observation, and facts, inci’ents, and 
scenes hitherto unrecorded ; recommendations which, brought together within the covers of this handsome 
volume, will be more than welcomed by every sportsman, whether in the Scottish Highlands or in the 
shires of England......In point of fact, this is a sportsman’s book for sportsmen, and the publishers may 
fairly claim that it stands alone......To the heart of the sportsman Mr. Millais unites the head of the naturalist, 
waned n short, what Mr. Senior (‘ Redspinner’) and Mr. Frederick Halford have done for the fly-fisherman 
of to-day, Mr. Millais has done for the shot.”—Graphic. 

‘He is a keen sportsman, but his love of sport does’ not extinguish his interest in the life and h abits of 
the birds he alternately observes and destroys......His sketches are vigorous and lifelike......Is a very 
sumptuous and charming volume.”—Times. 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 37 Piccadilly (opposite St. James’s Church). 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 





Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Parrons His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 

Vicr-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 

CuarrMaNn—The Very Rev. the DEAN of helen DeEputTy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W, 

Puysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. AcTuaRY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 

SEecRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 
This Society, conducted entirely on the MutvaL PrinoIPue, offers the ABSOLUTE SEcuRITY of 
N ACCUMULATED Funp of £3,705,524, AND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £379,593. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS :— 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of busi arge sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPrION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liavilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE United Kinepom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2$ per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for tue net premiums 
according to the H™ Table. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of 4 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE ayp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED AT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 














DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a conser for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 
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c. NIMMO’S 
JOHN ew BOOKS. 


Modine tegen Baers re 
Ss OF M&RG 
. E018, QUEEN OF NAVARRE. 


ri by her own Hand. 
ransiated into Bualich, with an Introduction 

Newly Tran? Notes, by VIOLET FANE. 
Nors.—The Illust rations which accompany the 
Notre one and all faithfully reproduced from Con- 
- rary Portraits, most of them being taken from 
ee Beries executed by Thomas Le Leu. 

3 vols, THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised 
and Enlarged, with 250 Plates, super royal 8vo, 

cloth, price £3 3s. ; now £2 5s, net. 


URAL HISTORY OF THE 
4 EBS ix) Se OF BRITISH 


By the Rev. F. 0. MORRIS. 
950 Plates Coloured by Hand. 
ee ae a en 
i PULAR WORKS.—Plates Coloured 
MORRIS’S PO. hy Hand, oie tine 
ITION, dedicat © her Ma: the 
aed re 6 vols., £4 10s. net. 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
Newly Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by the 
Author. 394 Plates. 
i: ition, 72 Plates, Coloured by Han4, 103.6d. net. 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTER- 
FLIE 


Third Edition, 122 Plates, 4 vols., £3 3s. net. 
ANATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 
MOTHS. 











8yo, cloth, 2ls. net, with 12 Illustrations, 
— Coloured by Hand, " 
NOTITIA VENATICA: 
A Treatise on Fox-Hunting, embracing 
the General Management of Hounds, &c. 
By ROBERT T. VYNER. 

A New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by 
WILLIAM 0. A. BLEW. With 12 Illustrations by 
enry Alken and others, Coloured by Hand. 

2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 25s. net, with 33 lilustrations, 

Coloured by Hand, 
THE REMINISCENCES AND RECOL- 


LECTIONS OF CAPTAIN GRONOW ; 
Being Anecdotes of the Camp, Court, 
Clubs, and Society, 1810-60. 

With 83 Illustrations from Contemporary Sources by 

Joseph Grego, Coloured by Hand. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


F.V.WHITE AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 








I. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
ONLY HUMAN. 2 vols., 21s. 
[At all Libraries, 
II. 
By “CARMEN SYLVA” (H.M. the Queen of 
Roumania). 


EDLEEN VAUGHAN; or, Paths of 
Peril. By the Author of “‘ Nine Days,” &. 3 
vols, [Immediately. 


III. 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS, Author of “Saddle and 
Mocassin,”’ ‘* Mosquito,” &c. 
ETERNAL ENMITY. 2 vols, 12s. 

[At all Libraries, 
Iv. 
By Mrs, LOVETT CAMERON. 


A DAUGHTER'S HEART. 


A New Novel. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 
v. 
By “ RITA.” 


MISS KATE; or, Confessions of a 


Caretaker. Fourth Kdition, in picture boards, 
2s, ! At all Booksellevs’ and Bookstalls, 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





FRENCH DICTIONARIES REDUCED 
IN PRICE. 


URENNE’S PRONOUNCING 

FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH 

DICTIONARY, With the Pronunciation shown by 

£ owen Spelling. 974pp. Reduced from 7s, 6d. 
Se 


URENNE’S SMALLER FRENCH- 
_ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARY. 556 pp. Reduced from 3s, 6d, to 1s, 6d. 
Edinburgh: OLiver and Boyp. 
London: SImPKIN, MARSHALL, HamiILrTon, Kent, 
and Co., Limited, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
APRIL, 1892, 

How To FEDERATE THE Empire. By Sir Charles 
Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G., &c., High Commissioner 
for Canada. 

Prospects OF MARRIAGE FOR WOMEN. By Miss 
Clara E. Collet. 

Curcaco anp 1Ts Exursition. By Sir H. T. Wood, 
Secretary to the Royal Commission. 
Lorp Lytron’s Rank IN LITERATURE. 

Scawen Blunt. 

VEGETABLE Diet. By Lady Paget. 

Tue Story OF GIFFORD AND KEarTs. 
David Masson. 

Tue ATTACK ON THE CREDIT OF AUSTRALASIA. By 
R. M. Johnston, Statistician to the Government of 
Tasmania. 

Camp-LIFsz AND PIGSTICKING IN MoROCCO. 
Grey-Egerton. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 
Michael Davitt. 


By Wilfrid 


By Professor 


By Lady 
By 


CoLourR-BLINDNESS: ITS PATHOLOGY AND ITS 
PossiBLE Practica, Remepy. By Dr. Almroth 
E. Wright. 


Austrian Stup Farms. By Frederick Wrench, 
Let Lonpon Live! By John Burns, L.C.0. 
NoTIcEaBLE Books :— 


1. Tue PratrorM, 1Ts Risk AND PROGRESS. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


2. THe RECOLLECTIONS OF A Happy Lire. By 
the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

38. Granta. By R. E. Prothero. 

4, Mr. Burn’s MacuHtaveLti. By the Right 


Hon. Lord Acton. 
5. Dr. WESTCOTT ON RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By 
W. 8. Lilly. 
6, PorMs BY a Dickenson. By Hamilton 
Aidé. 
7. Tue Spirit or Istam. By Stanley Lane-Poole, 
* Horrors OF Huneer.” Note by the Editor. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTenTs FoR APRIL. 
WILLIAM. 


Forms oF HomME-RuLE. By R. T. Reid, Q.C., M.P. 

THE EvacvuaTIon or Ecypt. By Henry Norman. 

NONCONFORMISTS IN PoxiticaL Lire, By the Rev. 
J. Guinness Rogers. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE East. By the Rey. S. A. 
Barnett. 

THE Lonpon PROGRESSIVES. By James Stuart, M.P. 

Tue Rea Siperia. By F. Volkhovsky. 

Tue New Star 1n Auriga. By Agnes M. Clerke. 

Tue ENDOWMENT OF OLD AGE. By the Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson. 

SPOKEN GREEK, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Pro- 
fessor Jannaris. 

CONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH THOMAS 
7 ie, By Sir C. Gavan Duffy, 

.O.M.G. 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents. APRIL, 2s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN IN Po.itics. By Frank H. Hill. 

THE TYRANNY OF THE NOVEL. By Edmund Gosse, 

THE PLOUGH AND THE PLATFORM. By T. HE. Kebbel. 

A PriG IN THE ELyYSsIAN FIELDS. By W. Earl 
Hodgson, 

a orp LytTon’s PostHumMovus PorMs. By 





GLIMPSES AT A GAME-BOOK. 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS: 
1. A Socratic DIALOGUE, 
2. Mr. Tree’s HaMLeET. 
8. SHOULD SHAKESPEARE 
Walter Herries Pollock. 
In DEFENCE OF PHANTASMS. By Frank Podmore. 


By George Manners, 


By W. L. Courtney. 
By d, D. Traill. 
BE AcTED? By 


THE “ PROGRESSIVE”’ Victory. By C. A. Whit- 
more, M.P. 
AMONG THE Books. CORRESPONDENCE. 


W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Quarterly, 6d. To Booksellers, five, post-free, 1s. 64. 


The HERETIC, APRIL, 1892, 
offers TWO PRIZES for best Essays on an Anti- 
Papal Pamphlet. 

CHARLTON TUCKER, 26 Beauchamp Avenue, Leam- 
ington. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 273, for APRIL. 

PROFESSIONALISM IN THE PROFESSOR: 
Essay. 

Tur New MetuHop or LANGuAGE-TEACHING, 

CAMBRIDGE AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 

ScHOOL EXAMINATIONS BY A HEAD-MASTER, 

Reviews :—Freeman’s “ Historical Essays;’’ A, S. 
Murray’s “ Handbook of Archwology;” Thorold 
Rogers’s ‘* Economic Interpretation of History ; ”’ 

Co 
Memxorr or Miss CLovas. 


Portry:—THE Dream OF MAxen. By George E. 
Dartnell. 


ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES ; ForEIGN NOTES. 
Our TRANSLATION Prize, AND Extra PR1zeE, 





a“U. U’ 


Price 6d, ; per post, 73d. 





Orrices: 86 FureT Street, Lonpon, EC, 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
E 


TH 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror APRIL, 1892. 
1, Gop’s Foot. Chaps, 15-18. 
2. To APRIL. 
3. ALEXANDER Knox AND HIS FRIENDS, 
4, THe THREE Brirps. 
5. ROSEMARY FOR REMEMBRANCE. Chaps, 1-2. 
(Conclusion.) 


6. APRIL MonatH, 
7. BensaMIN Ropert Hayrpon,. 

8. THE SECRET OF WARDALE CovuRT. (Conclusion.) 
9. On BroGrRaPHy AND BIoGRAPHIES, 

10, ** AN Easter Story.” 

ll, Aunt Anne. Chaps. 8-11. 


RicHarD Bentiey and Son, New Burlington Street. 





THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents. APRIL. Price 2s. 6d. 


1, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s PENSION SCHEME: A 
FRIENDLY Society View or It. By Thomas 
Scanlon. 

2. Tue Lapy anp THE Law. By Mathilda M. Blake. 

3. Aw Economist oN CHURCH AND State. By Rev. 
W. Lloyd. 

4, A Stupy or Mr. F. Marion Crawrorp. By J. A. 
Newton-Robinson. 

5. be True Arm or Epucation. By W. J. Green- 
street. 

6, SACRIFICING THE First-BorN: ENGLAND AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND. By E. R. Spearman. 

7. INDEPENDENT SEcTION: AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 
By A. A. Hayes. 

8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 9. THE Drama, 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 918. APRIL, 1892. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
By General Sir Archibald Alison, 





On ovr Army, 
Bart., G.C.B. 


Diana: THE History oF A GREAT MISTAKE, 7-9. 
PERSONAL Names, By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 


SKETCHES FROM EASTERN TRAVEL. 
MonrTrose AnD Dr. GARDINER. 


THE Conquest OF Dona Jacosa, 
Atherton. 


THE CHILD AND THE SAvaGE: A StuDY OF PRIMI- 
TIVE Man, 


An AFRICAN EXPLORER: 
Grant, C.B. 


Six ry A Lava-FLow: AN ADVENTURE IN TENERIFPE. 
History oF SMALL HOLpINGs. 
THE PROGRESS OF THE SESSION. 


By Gertrude 


THE LATE CoLonet J. A. 


Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE. 


APRIL, 1892. 


Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GENERAL PARALYSIS 
OF THE INSANE AND SypHILis, By D, E. Jacob- 
son, M.D. 

Genius anp Insanity. By Arthur MacDonald, Ph.D, 

A Note on Cocarnism. By Conolly Norman, M.D. 

ASYMMETRICAL ConpDITIONS Met WITH IN THE Faces 
OF THE INSANE, WITH SOME REMAKKS ON THE 
DISSOLUTION OF ExpREsSION. By John Turner, 


By C. Theodore Ewart, M.B. 
By Frederick 


By Edwin 





B. 
Eritertic CoLonies. 
A Visit TO Somr Forrign AsYLUMsS 
Needham, M.D. 
OBSERVATIONS UPON 
Goodall, M.D. 
DRUNKENNESS AND CRIME—INSANE CRIMINALS IN 
BELGIUM—PENSIONS AND PENSION SCALES. 
London: J. and A, CuurcHILL, New Burlington 
Street, W. 


** KATATONIA,” 


HUBERT HERKOMER, B.A., and 
HIS SCHOOL, see 

The ART AMATEUR. 
Devoted to Art in the Household. 
Price Eighteenpence Monthly; postage 
3d.—The APRIL Number contains, 
amongst other Contributions, the fol- 


lowing by Professor Husert HeEr- 
KOMER, R.A. :—Lead-Pencil Drawings; 
Hubert Herkomer (with Illustrations 
by himself); Leaf from the Sketch- 
Book of Hubert Herkomer; Crayon 
Studies ; Two Water - Colour 
Sketches. 


and 


GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., Limited, 
Newbery House, London. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
APRIL. 


O.p-AGE Pensions. By J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C. 

How Lone can THE EartH Sustain Lire? By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 
Tue Comine Crisis in Morocco, By the Rey. H. R. Haweis. 

RicHarp Brome. By A.C. Swinburne. — 

JAPANESE Customs, By F. T, Piggott. 

Woman’s Prace in Mopern Lire. By Madame Adam. 
MAaccHIAVELL1's ‘‘ MANDRAGOLA.”’ By James Mew. 

Tur WuISTLER ExuIBITION. By Walter Sickert. 

DEATH AND Pity. By Ouida. 

Tue Mombasa Rartway. By George S. Mackenzie. 

Tue GLADSTONE-HaRTINGTON ConTROvERSY. By Frederick Greenwood. 





F, B. LANIN. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. By BE. B. 


Lanin. Reprinted, with Revisions, from the Fortnightly Review. Demy 8vo, 
g, [This day. 


W. L. COURTNEY. 


STUDIES at LEISURE. By W. L. Courtney, 


Author of ‘‘Studies: Old and New,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63, [This day. 


H. DE WINDT, F.R.G.S. 


SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H. De Windt, 


F.R G.S., Author of ‘‘ From Pekin to Calais,” “ A Ride to India,” &c. With 
an Introduction by Madame OLa@a pz Novikorr (“O, K.”). With 31 Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 183. 
The Daily News says:—‘** Siberia as It Is’ must be read..... Mr. De Windt 
writes quietly and in a manner that decidedly predisposes one to believe what he 
says.” 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 


The NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By W. H. 


Hupson, C.M.Z.3., Joint-Author of ‘‘ Argentine Ornithology.” With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 

Tio Scotsman says :—“‘ One of the most delightful books of its class that has 
appeare’ for some time. The naturalist and lover of Nature will revel in it. 
It abounds in curious, valuable, and entertaining notes upon the plant, mammal, 
insect, and bird life of the Argentine plains.” 


NEW NOVEL by GUY GRAVENHIL. 


HORSLEY GRANGE: a Sporting Tale. 


By Guy Gravenuit, Author of “‘ Jack Skeffington.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
[ This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 


Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Each Volume contains about 200 pp. crown 8vo, is bound in blue cloth, 
and published at the uniform price of 2s, 6d. 


FULL PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE READY :— 
1.The INDUSTRIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
H. pvr B. Grains, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Coden 
Prizeman. Second Edition, Revised, with Maps and Plans, 

“This little book is an attempt to relate in a short, concise, and simple form 
the main outlines of England’s economic and industrial history.’’—Extract from 
the AuUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

a very good handbook, clear, vigorous, and interesting.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation, 
2A HISTORY of POLITICAL ECONOMY 

ENGLAND: from Adam Smith to Arnold Toynbee. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 

This Volume gives an Account, in biographical form, of Political Economy in 
England, beginning with Adam Smith, and ending with Arnold Toynbee. 

“ Mr. Price has done his work well...... The chief excellence of the book lies in 
its sympathetic tolerance,’’—Manchester Guardian, 


3. PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Inquiry into the 
Industrial Conditions of the Poor. J. A, Honson, M.A., late Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxon. 
** Written in a clear and attractive style......it forms an admirable int) oduction 
to the investigation of a very great subject.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


4. VICTORIAN POETS. Amy Sharp, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, 

** Miss Sharp’s volume is pleasantly distinguished by its entire freedom from 
gush, and its simple and straightforward style.,,...Her work is an admirable one, 
—_- suited to form an introduction to the University Extension Lectures,” 
—Guardian, 

5. PSYCHOLOGY. F.S. Granger, M.A., Lecturer in 
Philosophy at University College, Nottingham. 

“It makes the entrance upon a subject of great complexity and no little 
obscurity as easy and as interesting as can be desired.” —Scotsman. 

**A model of clear thinking and lucid exposition.” —Literary World. 


6. The EVOLUTION of PLANT LIFE: Lower 
Forms, An Introduction to the Study of Cryptogamic Botany, G. 
MasseEeE, Kew Gardens. 

The aim of the present book is to briefly indicate in a broad sense the most 
prominent features, structural and physiological, that characterise plant life, as 
manifested at the present day.’’—Extract from AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

“A work, this, for students who mean business ; thoroughness, precision, and 
the absence of all superfluous matter are its distinguishing notes.’’—Anti-Jacobin. 


7. The FRENCH REVOLUTION. J. E. Symes, 
M.A., Principal of University College, Nottingham, Editor of the 
Series. With Map of France. 

** My object has not been somuch to record facts as to arrange them in such a 
way as shall bring out their significance, and especially their relation to the 
problems of our own time.’’—Extract from AUTHOR’S PREFACE, 

“ Altogether it is one of the best volumes of the kind that we have recently 
encountered,’’—Sjeaker, 


8. AIR and. WATER, Professor V. B. Lewes, M.A. 
Uustrated, 

** In this little book I have attempted to bring before my readers the wonderful 
changes and actions which are going on around them in our atmosphere, and 
the even more marvellous work which water is performing in Nature.”"—Extract 
from AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





in 
L. L. Price, M.A., 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S Uy. 


NEW POETICAL WORK by the late EARL of LYTTON 


MARAH. By Owen Meredith. Feap. 8yo 


price 63. 6d. 


*,* This Volume, in addition to a Collection of Poe 

“e me, in rl ms by Lord L 
hitherto unpublished, includes the one upon which h all 
of his death. ‘ - © was engaged at the ting 

‘The present volume shows that ‘Owen Meredith’ 
power and the skill which first won for him a place of h 
of his time.’’—Standard. 


retained to the |, 
is Own amongst Fmd 


NEW POETICAL WORK by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE, and other Pp 


0 
By Sir Epwiw Arworp, M.A., K.0.LE., Author of “The Light ~~. 
“The Light of the World,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Asia,” 


*‘ Brimful of the gorgeous sensuousness and local colouring which made ' The 


Light of Asia’ such a revelation in these colder climes...... The sto ‘ 
Wife’ is told cso | to the version of the Koran, and s fall of fee hae’s 
and description—a picture that will not readily leave 


the imagination.’ 
man's Journal, Rination,” Frog. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evelyn 
AxzortT, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Crown 8y0 
Part I.—From the EARLIEST TIMKS to the IONIAN R&VOLT. 103, 64, 


Part Il—From the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE 
500-445 B.C. 103. 6d. [Just published, ° 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—(Wew Volume.) 
The CAPTAIN of the *‘ POLESTAR,’ and 


other Tales, By A. Conan Doytez, Author of “ Micah Clarke. Thi 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. hird and 


A CHILD’S GARLAND of SONGS. Gathered 


from ‘*A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by Ropert Louis STEvenson; and 
set to Music by C. ViLLIeRS STANFORD, Mus, Doc., Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge. Op.30. 4to, 2s., sewed ; 33. 6d., cloth gilt. 


STORIES of the SAINTS for CHILDREN: 


the Black-Letter Saints. By Mrs. Moteswortu, Author of “ The Palace in 
the Garden,” &c. With Illustrations, royal 16mo, 53, 


The HISTORY of a FAILURE, and other 


Tales. By E, Cur1tton, Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
NEW BOOK by Mrs. DE SALIS, 


NEW-LAID EGGS: Hints for Amateur 


Poultry-Rearers. By Mrs. pE Saxis, Authoress of “Savouries & la Mode,” 
*« Entrées & la Mode,” ‘‘ Soups and Dressed Fish & la Mode,’ “ Oysters dla 
Mode,” &c. Crown 8y0, ls. 6d. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — APRIL. 


The THREE FATES, By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps, 27-29, (Continued,) 
A PARIS CORRESPONDENT of 1753. By “L. B. L.” 

FAIRY GOLD. By Duncan Robertson. 

KENYON’S INNINGS. By E. W. Hornung. 

The LAMPREYS of the SEVERN and the TEME, By C, Parkinson, 
DREAMLAND. By May Kendall. 

MRS. JULIET, By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt. Chaps, 10-12, 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


GRANIA: 
THE STORY OF AN ISLAND. 
By the Hon, EMILY LAWLESS, 


Author of * Hurrish,” ‘‘ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 

From the SPECTATOR :—* This sketch of human life on the frontiers of the 
Atlantic is the best work Miss Lawless has yet done......We lay down this picture 
of passion and sacrifice and struggle, this record of painful environment and 
broken lives, with a sense of gain in the simple beauty of it, that the most 
strennous and powerful work fails to give if it fails in imaginative art.” 

From the DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ Miss Lawless has certainly done nothing 
finer than her last novel, ‘ Grania: the Story of an Island,’”’ 


NEW ADDITION to SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 
By A. 


6s. 
The WHIT OMPANY. 
CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘* Micah Clarke,” &c, 

Mr. James Parn, in the Illustrated London News.— I have read nothing of 
the kind so good since ‘Ivanhoe.’’’ Daily Chronicle.— Not a dull page in it. 
Vanity Fair.—* Exciting, amusing, interesting, and in the highest degree in- 
structive.’ Atheneum.—* As brisk and as lively as could be wished.” 


NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, royal 8vo, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s, net. 


VOLUME XXX. (JOHNES—KENNETH) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Volume XXXI. will be published on June 27th, and the subsequent Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. MESSRS. ISBISTER’S NEW LIST. 











T H EB BY THE LATE W.C. MAGEE, D.D., ARCHBISHOP 
OF YORK. 


| SOUL LETTERS and SPEECHES: 


ue And other Literary Remains. Edited by his Son, Cuaruxs S. 
. O EF Magee. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [In the press. 


CHRIST the LIGHT of all SCRIP- 
L I L I T H, TURE; and other Sermons. Edited by his Son, Coartzs 


. S. Maaer. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just published. 


: “Will secure wide acceptance, not only on account of their wonderfal elo- 


By MARIE CO RELLI, quence, but their catholic spirit.’’—Scotsman, 


GROWTH in GRACE; 
HAS NOW REACHED a THIRD EDITION And other Sermons. With Introduction by his Grace the 


_ ARCHBISHOP of CanTERBURY. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
3 VOLS. [Second Thousand. 


“A fit memorial of a preacher of rare eloquence who did not misuse his mag- 
nificent gifts.””—Record, 





j Ready on Monday, April 4th. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR GEORGE.” The GOSPEL and the AGE. 


Sermons on Special Occasions. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BID ME GOOD-BYE. [Fifth Thowsand. 


* Will arrest the attention of the world.”—Spectator, 
By the Hon. Mrs, HENNIKER. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 10s, 6d. BY “THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR.” 
A NEW NOVEL The PINCH of POVERTY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” Sufferings and Heroism of the London Poor. With Illustra- 
‘ tions, medium 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. [Just published. 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. “*Vividly portrayed by a sympathetic hand. The illustrations ype oo ral 


By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 








3 vols. crown 8vo. BY A. W. THOROLD, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF 
_ fen op =. The novel abounds in good things, mostly of a tart, WINCHESTER. 
cynical kind.” —World, 
QUESTIONS of FAITH and DUTY. 
A NEW NOVEL Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.’ |} CosteNts :—The Personal Life—The Home—The Atonement—The Resurrec- 
tion—The Comforter—The Person of Christ—Sorrow—The Way of Holiness— 


RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. Usefulness—Infirmities, &c. [In April, 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of “ Those Westerton Girls,” &c. BY SIR ROBERT 3. BALL, LL.D., E.R. a &e. 


In 8 vols. crown 8yo. 
“One of the most exciting stories the author has yet written.”’—Lady’s Pictorial. I N S i A R R Y R E A L M S : the 
Wonders of the Heavens. Medium 8vo, gilt edges, 
with tinted Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
[In April. 








A NEW NOVEL, 


ASCOTS THISTLE. By E. N. Leigh Fry. 





In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 


A NEW NOVEL. BY THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Bradford|The VOICE from SINAI: the 


Wuitinc, In 2 vols. crown 8vo, Bases of God’s Moral Law. A Series of Discourses on 
the Ten Commandments. Crown 8vo, 5s. [In April. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 











Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. BY HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. The INDWELLING CHRIST; 
The OFFICES of “NOTES and QUERIES” are now REMOVED And other Sermons. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [In April. 
to BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
E Price 4d.; free by post, 44d. 
TOOK’S COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 4 BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 
q OT ES and U ERIE S 
N for THIS DAY, a 2nd, STRANGERS YET. : ? 
Sites an Article upon the. BISTORY of Zo0K’s COURT and ITS NEIGH- A Story. With numerous Illustrations, New and Cheap Edi- 
, by Mr. GE NCH, iti » With the fol- ‘ r ished. 
lowing Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes - sie tailaenaiaa alae — tion, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Just published 
LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. ** An excellent sketch of character.” —Athenzum, 
The ROLLS CHAPEL 
OLD SERGEANT'S INN ; 
The “ATHENAUM” OFFICE, TOOK’S COURT. EDITED BY MARGARET HOWITT. 


SKETCH-MAP of CHANCERY LANE. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, MARY HOWITT. 


BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.0. An Autobiography. With Portrait and numerous Illustra- 
we “AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. tions, New and Cheap Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK-| «oneof the most companionable books of our time. There is a nameless charm 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 | in holding converse with one who has lived in our own world, and who can yet 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the | tell us how her mother met Dr. Johnson and Miss Burney. —Academy. 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities — by their Branch House is 
rr 3" poation the Sa ow ae, orders for their own 
PERIODICALS. CATALOGUES aa amu — ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, London. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW DRAMA BY LORD TENNYSON. 
NOW READY, Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


THE FORESTERS: ROBIN HOOD AND MAID 
MARIAN. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
With 


The PICKWICK PAPERS. By Charles Dickens. 


50 Illustrations. 

An accurate reprint of the Text of the first edition, panied by reproductions of aut the original 
illustrations. There is also prefixed a short introduction, written by Mr. CHARLES DICKENS, the novelist’s 
eldest son, giving a history of the writing and publication of each book, together with other details, biographical 
and bibliographical, likely to be of interest to the reader. It will be followed by the following volumes at monthly 


intervals :— 
OLIVER TWIST. With 27 Illustrations. [April 26th. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 44 Illustrations. (ane 25th. 





MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 41 Illustrations. June 27th, 

The OLD CURIUSITY SHOP. With 97 Illustrations. July 26th, 

BARNABY RUDGE. With 76 Illustrations. [August 26th. 
GLOBE.—" The most desirable cheap edition of the immortal ‘ Papers’ that has ever been offered to the 
public. In its latest form, this humorous masterpiece will no doubt have thousands of new and delighted 


readers.” 
HENRY JEPHSON. 
2 vols, 8vo, 30s. net. 


The PLATFORM: its Rise and Progress. 


JEPHSON. 

GLOBE.—* Mr Jephson is entitled to the credit of having hit upon a new subject, and of having dealt 
with it fully and carefully.” ‘ 

TIMES.—‘ Mr. Jephson is undoubtedly the first writer to treat the platform systematically and to study 
it in its historical development and constitutional bearing......The interest and importance of the bock are 
great, and its merits conspicuons..... The historical facts and their sequence are well displayed, and Mr. Jeph- 
son’s industry and research are worthy of high commendation.”’ 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ His book is full of interesting information.” 

NEW BOOK BY DR. ABBOTT, 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, parchment, 25s. net. 


The ANGLICAN CAREER of CARDINAL NEWMAN, By 


Epwin A, ABBOTT, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, Vol. VI., 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


W. Apis Wricut. In9 vols. Vol. VI., containing TROILUS and CRESSIDA, CORIOLANUS, TITUS 
ANDRONICUS, ROMEO and JULIET. Vols. L.-V. still on sale, 103. 6d. each, 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF DR. A. R WALLACE’S WORKS. 
Now ready, extra Crown 8vo, 63. 


ISLAND LIFE; or, the Phenomena and Causes of 


Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision and Attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By A. R. Watuacr, LL.D. With Illustrations and Maps, New and Cheaper Edition. 
*,* Uniform with “The Malay Archipelago” and“ Natural Select‘on and Tropical Nature,” already issued, 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL PIECES. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d, 


LEADING CASES DONE into ENGLISH, and other 


Diversions. By Sir FREDERICK PoLLocK, Bart. 


NEW VOLUME OF MAOMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, and EXPLOITS of TWO 


SCHOOLBOYS: a Book for Boys. By the Rev. J.C Atxins)N, D.C.L., Canon of York, Author of 
“Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.” New Edition. 


' NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 
Now ready, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


The DISCOVERY of AMERICA. With some Account of 


the Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. By Joun Fiske, Author of ‘‘ The Beginnings of New 
England,” “ The Critical Period in American History,” “ The American Revolution,” &c, 


BY DR. VERRALL. 
8vo, paper covers, ls. 


“ON EDITING ASCHYLUS.” A Reply. 
VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


NEW PART. 
Now ready, Part II., 3s. 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Containing 


Articles on the main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic Writers, with Explanations of Legal 
and Business Terms which may be found in their Works, and Short Notices of deceased English, 
American, and Foreign Economists and their chief Coutributions to Economic Literature. Edited by 
R. H. Incuis Patcrave, F.R.S. Second Part. BEEKE—CHAMBERLAYNE. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MARSHALL. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY; being the 


First Volume of ‘' El ts of E ics.” By ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Cambridge, sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 


*,* This book is an cbridgment of Professor Marshall's “ Principles of Economics,’ Vol, I., with the addition 


of a Chapter on Trades Unions. 
THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


The RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. By Henry 


CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosopby in the University of Edinburgh. 
*,* The present edition has been revised to allow for consideration of Language as bearing on Animal Intelli- 
gence, and Hypnotism as throwing fresh light on the relations of Mind and Body, 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR JAMES, 
Now ready, Crown &vo, 7s. net. 


TEXT-BOOK of PSYCHOLOGY. By William James, 


Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. 
*,* An abridgment of Professor James's larger work, “ The Principles of Psychology.’”’ 


MACMILLAN and CO.,, 


By Henry 


By A. W. 








COMPLETING THE 
Vols, I.-VI., Crown 8vo, A el 


SERMONS PREACHED in 


LINCOLN’S INN CHAPRL. 
FREDERICK DENISON Mavriceg, wk = let 
Chaplain at Lincoln’s Inn, 7 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER . 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S SERao WON oF 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35, 6d, 


The SILENCE and VOIcgs 


of GOD, and other Sermons. By Fre 
Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., Cauon aad. Archdeacon“ 
Westminster, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Cason 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER pp 
ISSUE OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY” 
SERIES. 
Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each, 


The SUNDAY BOOK of 


POETRY. Selected and Arranged pb 
- y C.F, 
poo a Author of “ Hymus for Little 


The BALLAD BOOK. 4A 


Selection of the Choicest British B; 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, alles. By 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDs 


of ALL TIMES and ALL LANDS. Gath 
and Narrated by the Auth .* | 
Redclyffe.’’ . “oe 
NEW PART OF “THE ECONOMIC JouR ” 
Now ready, Vol. IL., No. 5, Royal 8vo, Be - 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL, 


The Journal of the British Economic 
Association. 
Edited by F. Y. EDGEWORTH, 
ConTENTS FoR MARCH, 
1. Articles. 


THE RELATIVITY OF Economic Docrrine, Rey 
Professor W. Cunningham, D.D. a 
NoTEs ON A RECENT Economic Treatise, L L 
Price. iad 
GEOMETRICAL METHODS OF TREATING EXCHANGE- 
VaLuE, Monopoly, AnD Rent. H, Cunyng. 
hame. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE Law oF Drminisuing 
REtTuRNS, 1813-15. E. Cannan. 
TRUSTS IN THE UNITED States. Prof, J, Jenks, 
THE ORIGIN OF THE E1eut-Hours System at 
THE ANTIPODES. H. H. Champion. 
INFLUENCE OF OPINION ON MARKETS, Arthur 
2. Reviews. 
3. Notes and Memoranda, 
4. Recent Periodicals and New Books. 


’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 390, APRIL, 1892, price 1s., contains :— 

1, Don Orsino. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps, 9 10, 

2. Vittace Lire, By the Rev. T. L. Papillon, 

8. Horace. 

4. Mus. DRIFFIELD: A SKETCH. 

5. Tur Footster oF Deatu. 

6. Hampron Court. 

7. A PLEA FOR THE Sparrow. By the Author of 
* Forty Years of a Mooriand Parish,” 

8. Lorp Breauprey. By Henry James. Part I. 

9, THE STRANGER IN THE House. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, 1892, price 6d., contains :— 

1, GENERAL LorpD Roserts, G.C.B., G.C.LE., V.C. 
Frontispiece. 

2, Lorp Rosperts or Kanpanar, V.OC., G.C.B., 
G.C.LE. Archibald Forbes. 

3. To A NEw SunpiaL. Violet Fane. 

4 A HampsuHire Moor. Rose G. Kingsley. Illus- 
trated by Alfred Parsons. 

5. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. Chaps. 1-3. (To be con- 
tinued.) W. E. Norris. Illustrated by L, Leslie 
Brooke. 

6. Some SINGERS OF THE Day. Joseph Bennett. 
With 10 Portraits. 

7. Cocoa. Joseph Hatton, Illustrated by W. H. 
Margetson. 

8. A Mrppy Hero. Arthur Lee Knight. Illustrated 
by C. J. Staniland, R.I. 

9, A Loox Rounp Swinpon Works. A. H. Malan. 
Illustrated from Photographs by the Writer. 

10. DorotHy Jorvan. J. Fitzgerald Molloy. With 
Fh gee of Mrs. Jordan as ‘‘ The Laughing 
irl, 
11, HoMELEss at Nigut, Leonard Noble. Illustrated 
by S. Cowell. 
No. 2, ls, net. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: 


A Monthly Review of Scientific Progress. 
ConTENTS FoR APKIL, 

Notes AND COMMENTS, 

1, Factors IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE MAMMALIA, 
By Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S. 

2. Some SALIENT POINTS IN THE STUDY OF MAMMALS 
DURING 1891. By R. Lydekker, B,A., F.Z.S. 

38. THE PHysicaL FEATURES AND GEOLOGY OF 
Borneo. By F. H. Hatch, Ph.D. F.G.S. 

4, Great Lakes. By Clement Reid, F L.S, F.G.S. 

5. Lire Zones in Lower Patmozoic kocks, By 
J. E. Marr, M.A., F.8.S., Sec.G.S. 

6. A NEw GROUP OF FLOWERING PLANTS.By A. 
B. Kendle, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.8. 

7. REvIEwS, NEws, CORRESPONDENCE, &c, 


London. 
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